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THE AFFIRMATION OF MIND ~ 
ROBERT S. LORING 7 7 
Rite IS COMPARATIVELY NEW in human life. All liberals know how slowly 


it gains its proper place in religion and in politics. Impulse, emotions, primitive 
desires are old and powerful. 

When a man loses his mental grip and “ lets himself go,” he can only go in the direc- 
tion of undisciplined and primitive feeling. It is the same with society. Weakened by the 
war, the tired world relaxes. Disciplined social conduct is replaced by passion, luxury, and 
a dislike to work. Firmly knit intellectual belief in progress is driven out by the old selfish 
lusts of robber barons, pirates, and profiteers. National self-control gives way to primitive 
suspicion of other nations. : 

Religious liberals ought not be discouraged by this reversion to primitive feeling. We 
know the remedy, for we have faced the same problem in religion. Our special work has 
been to insist that feeling and thought should be partners. Feeling good is not the same as 
being good. A merely emotional religion does not produce disciplined character. Salva- 
tion by theoretical creeds is not as good as salvation by practical deeds. 

“Reason in all Social Relations ” should be added to our demand for “ Reason in Re- 
ligion.” The times need a social application of the emphasis of mind. Society cannot be 
saved by feeling good, by speculative political creeds, by each nation withdrawing into itself 
in primitive distrust; but by doing good, by carefully worked plans for social progress, by 
thoughtful search for occasions for international co-operation and respect. We cannot reach 
social salvation by reverting to Washington, or to the Constitution, or to Lincoln, any more 
than we can reach religious salvation by blindly going back to the Apostles, or to Jesus, or 
to the Old Testament. Such distrust of the present is based on fear, and “ fear is nothing 

else but a surrender of the resources of reason.” We must select whatever is good in the 
past and patiently build it up into a new and larger future. 

“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” This is already the 
experience of science, which by the application of mind to the facts of nature has reached a 
greater degree of unity, confidence, and efficiency than any other part of modern life. This 
is slowly coming to be the experience of religion. Not emotional reliance upon old dogmas and 
rites, but the work of thoughtful liberals in all churches is what is slowly bringing the dif- 
ferent denominations nearer together in co-operative work and fundamental faith. It is 
the confident belief of those who have caught the spirit of liberal religion that this will be the 

experience of the social world,—that cool thoughts, and calm words, and reliance upon reason 
will show the things all men and nations have in common, will bring them nearer together 
in their interests, will start them on the road to brotherhood and peace. 
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BOSTON, JULY 8, 1920 


The League Is 


WO MEN were speaking about the League of 
Nations. One said, “Oh, if we could only 
get it!” The other said, “Why, man, we have 

it!’ That is the simple truth. It is here. The 
wonderful thing has been alive ever since Janu- 
ary 16, 1920. The newspapers have told us about 
the meetings of the Supreme Council. Something 
comes almost daily. The speeches have been great 
reading. Their temper is fine, sincere, great- 
minded. The members all say they expect the 
United States to come in, and their regret at the 
opening session was coupled with well-founded 
assurance. They spoke, for example, about the 
delay,” and the “welcome that awaits” us. Of the 
thirty nations invited to constitute the League, 
only our nation remains outside; and that is really 
a trivial thing which will hardly be mentioned in 
history. 

For one thing, our hearts are already in it; and 
for another, we have Elihu Root virtually a member 
of the Council. He is over there now, helping to 
fashion the judicial instrument of the League. 
There are nine other sections being organized. It 
is true, Mr. Harding makes his first campaign 
speech into a phonograph—some small-town talk 
about preserving our nationality from goodness 
knows what. We think the speech will not be 
opened for the people. The great spirits of his 
party will guide him in wisdom. He needs it. 
No party can get a victory with negations. The 
other side has taken a careful attitude, politically 
expedient, which cannot be commended altogether, 
but which does declare firmly for prompt ratifica- 
tion, and wins favor by the use of the words, 
“We do not oppose the acceptance of any reserva- 
tions making clearer or more specific the obliga- 
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tions of the United States to the League associates.” 
Those two adjectives were necessary. 

There will be much research from now on among 
the political records. Some things will be like 
judgment calls.‘ Senator Lodge is already cited. 
In the Senate, after the war was won, on December 
21, 1918, he spoke a masterly plea for unity with 
our Allies in peace as we had unity with them in 
war, without which we would not have won the 
victory: “To encourage or eyen to permit any 
serious differences to arise between the United 
States and Great Britain, or with France, or Italy, 
or Belgium, would be a world calamity of the worst 
kind... . We must have common action now in 
making the peace as we had in carrying on the war, 
and this unity between us and the Allies is the first 
essential condition for a successful peace.” 

That has a wonderful ring of sincerity. It is in 
the old heroic mood. Now we pray for the resur- 
rection. The real contest is not in the letter but 
in the spirit’ The Democrats say in the passage 
quoted from their platform, “the obligations of the 
United States to the League.” Will the Republi- 
cans conduct their campaign in the spirit of “the 
obligations of the League to the United States’? 
That would make an issue indeed. 

But what we mean to leave with you is this: 
The League is. 


The Prophet’s Moderation 


O-DAY THE PROPHET cannot do as Amos 
did. If he tries it, he will get hurt. He can- 
not detach himself. He cannot assume the ancient 
authority. He cannot come down from Tekoa and 
tell the people of Bethel of their sins, and then go 
back to his sheep and his hills. No, the contempo- 
rary prophet can do nothing of the sort. He meets 
the “depressing conviction” that he himself “has 
been living in Bethel all the while,” and he has 
“never broken away to get the moral perspective of 
life as seen from Tekoa”; he may even have a “gus- 
picion that there may not be any wilderness of 
Tekoa left in the world.” 

We take the idea and the quotations from an 
address to theological students by that extraordi- 
nary minister and teacher, Willard L. Sperry. He 
is opening a new line in this address. The quality 
of charity was not in the prophets of the Hebrew 
people as Mr. Sperry would have it among our own 
preachers. We must have God’s word without com- 
promise, but we must have it from the prophet who 
is tempered with the moderation of his own sense of 
sinfulness. Where, for example, does his own sal- 
ary come from? Is that less contaminated than 
the ill-gained wealth which he condemns? The 
answer is plain. “The guilt which he ascribes to 
his age comes not as a scathing denunciation of 
others, but as a halting confession of his own 
original sin as a member of modern society.” He 
must share the world’s guilt or go to another planet, 
as Bernard Shaw says. ; 

We expect of the minister a sympathy, a com- 
passion for the world, which will first love human- 


ity, in which he will say the true, high, and even 
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— things, and yet be the “voice of his people’s 
- better self.” Of course, Mr. Sperry sees the danger 
’ of his fine and just attitude. Many preachers 
realize their own part in the evil. They lament it 
_ _ and prefer to talk about pleasanter things. 
_-~We wonder, with full acceptance of the logic and 
certainly the grace of Mr. Sperry’s position, if there 
is not even to-day a permanent and commanding 
place for the man who does assume that he lives 
above and apart, and counts himself a victim of the 
system rather than a partner in it, and who employs 
the unsparing and rigorous method which immor- 
talized the brave and unrelenting souls who, it must 
be granted, were less genial with their kind than 
they were in terrible earnest about the sanctity of 
the law of God? We believe there is a place for 
such men, and that though they are austere and 
unpopular, yet in their heart of hearts is the not 
lesser love that will bless most the after generations. 


4 fs The Sinful Public 


RE WE ONLY NOW waking up to the justice 

of the proposition that if the workers owe the 
public a duty, the public likewise owes the workers 
a duty? A Governor made himself famous with 
an epigram to the effect that no one had a right to 
strike against the public anywhere at any time. 
The tenseness of the immediate crisis, the Boston 
policemen’s strike, explained in part the acceptance 
of the saying as though it were oracular and there- 
fore final. All the people were ready for exactly 
such a rebuke to the haughtiness and the ruthless- 
ness of certain elements in the world of labor. 

: But was it a spiritual or even a political principle 
which the statesman laid down in the solemnity of 
that hour? No. It was not a truth at all, we say 

in our calm and mature judgment. We go further. 
It was an absurdity. What do we mean? Wecan 
do no better for an answer than to refer our readers 
to the question Governor Allen put to Samuel 
Gompers, in the debate they had on the Kansas In- 
dustrial Court. That question in substance fol- 
lows: “What protection does labor accord to the 
public?” Mr. Gompers made no direct reply to the 

- Governor. But he did ask another question, “What 
relief from their bad working conditions will the 
public accord to the workers?” It is not written 
that this question has been answered more than 
the other. 

We come here to a profound surprise about our 
public obligation. The first impulse is to remark 
that the public, which is celebrated in cartoon and 

_ editorial as the chief, the only victim of our evil 
disorder in material things, is probably getting— 
or paying—according to its deserts. What good 
has the public done? Let us say in passing, we 

inquire about the relation of the public to labor 
with the same concern that we have in any other 

of our social and ethical problems. The public 
behaves, as a matter of fact, like labor, like capital. 
Is not the public on the whole merely the combina- 
tion of poe in ithe, capacity of buyer and consumer? 
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virtually no social conscience in effectual operation 
in our life. That is true in the affairs of capital 
as of labor, of public health as of public schools. 
A few zealous ones take care of everything. Isn’t 
that true? It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
workers long ago decided that if they were to sur- 
vive they must make their own fight. In their 
eye, the public is an incompetent. 

When will the public get a conscience and a soul? 
When will it do for others what it asks for itself? 
Of course, since the workers are legally sanctioned 
in the strike principle, they have a right to strike 
against the public. Is not the public the workers’ 
greatest, most implacable, dullest-witted foe? Does 
it deserve special privilege? May it be added, for 
those who know something of- our cheap and in- 
fested public schools, that the children also have a 
right to strike against the public, which includes 
their own careless parents? The greatest enemy is 
every one of us—the public. 

For once and all, let men banish the superstition 
about the public. Tt is not that divinely anointed 
fiat that we have cherished to our bosoms. It is an 
enormous inert, slumbering being, which thus far in 
history has been aroused not by reason but by 
violence. When the public faces starvation, thanks 
to the profiteer, when it knows it will freeze to 
death for lack of working miners, when it has to 
forego an imperative errand by train or trolley 
because the union calls off the men, when it sees a 
shipful of human beings drowned in the sea because 


“an empire ridicules the very thing, in essence, that 


we are calling to judgment,—then, and only then, 
the public arises and arouses the sluggish blood in 
its lethargic veins. 

At this very hour, as William L. Chenery, a great 
student of contemporary social conditions, informs 
us, the manner of the public as an employer of 
labor is a matter of shameful knowledge. There are 
our public-school teachers, the meanest-paid work- 
ers in the whole economic order. Their employer is 
a wretched, wicked trafficker, whose violation of 
these servants is as great as the most loathsome 
sweatshop keeper’s in the squalor of a vile factory 
section. Or take the postal service. There is the 
public doing its worst. Do you see in these days 
any letter carriers who look well-nourished, who 
are able to maintain a decent appearance? How do 
they live? What is it like in their homes? The 
tragical testimony has been given by hundreds of 
these patient and devoted prisoners of a cruel gov- 
ernment—for such they are, once inured to their 
work—because the public is only interested in the 
swift and sure receipt and delivery of its mail. We 
might tell of the sore plight of workers for every 
department of the public,—in Washington, in the 
States, the cities. 

The public! The whole truth is, the public is not 
one whit more careful about the workers than the 
workers are careful about the public. We turn this 
matter over to our churches. It may be as refresh- 
ing to others as it has been to us to get this new 
light. Incidentally, the churches and their min- 
isters,—are not they the public? 


’ 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


es LEAGUE OF NATIONS and prohibition fur- 


nished two issues of paramount importance at 
San Francisco. The plank defining the attitude 

of the party on the first question, as reported by the 
committee and adopted by the convention, unreservedly 
indorsed the League of Nations as sent to the Senate by 
the President, and pledged the party to the ratification 
of the treaty of peace without reservations “designed to 
cut to pieces” its “vital provisions.” Nevertheless, ev1- 
dently in recognition of the sentiment of the “insur- 
gent” Senators, the platform disclaimed any opposition 
to the acceptance of “any reservations making clearer 
or more specific the obligations of the United States to 
League associates.” Even with this provision, which 
does not differ in fact from the President’s attitude as 
repeatedly defined, the League of Nations plank of the 
Democratic platform was regarded as a plain declara- 
tion of the purpose of the party to exert its utmost 
endeavors to make the covenant of the League of 
Nations a vital, and perhaps decisive, factor in the 
lives of nations. 
“Drys” and “Wets” Both Suffer 
Defeat in Convention 

In many respects the most stirring phase of the 
business of the convention was a supreme effort by the 
“drys,” with William J. Bryan as their eloquent 
spokesman, to incorporate in the platform a declaration 
for the “strict enforcement, . . . honestly and in good 
faith,” of the prohibition law, and an attempt by the 
“wets,” led by Bourke Cockran of Tammany, to pledge 
the party to a modification of the Volstead Act in favor 
of the manufacture, “for home consumption only,” of 
cider, light wines, and beer. Mr. Bryan’s amendment, 
after a contest that deeply stirred the convention, was 
defeated by the overwhelming vote of 9293 to 1553, 
and the plank advocated by Mr. Cockran was rejected 
by almost as great a majority. That left the plat- 
form without any mention of the issue of prohibition. 
The Republican convention at Chicago a few days 
earlier also passed the issue over in silence, on the 
explanation offered by the platform builders that the 
Kighteenth Amendment is as much a part of the Con- 
stitution as any other amendment, and that a specific 
pledge of loyalty to the Eighteenth Amendment was 
no more called for than a pledge for the enforcement of 
any other part of the Constitution. 
American Capital Rallies to Defend 
American Merchant Marine 

In response to declarations from overseas that the 
London marine underwriters are dissatisfied with cer- 
tain provisions of the Jones Merchant Marine Act, and 
that they are contemplating a boycott on American 
merchant ships until those provisions are modified, an- 
nouncement was made last week by Admiral Benson, 
chairman of the United States Shipping Board, that 
the formation of three American syndicates to under- 
take the insurance of American ships is under way, 
with the participation of more than fifty companies. 
In commenting on the attitude of the London marine 
underwriters, Senator Jones expressed the opinion that 
the proposed boycott on American shipping would be 
the very thing needed to stimulate the creation in 
America of an independent underwriting system. Ad- 
miral Benson said last week, in discussing the advan- 
tages which the London marine underwriting monopoly 
has placed in the hands of our rivals: “The recent 
Congressional investigation of marine insurance dem- 
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onstrated conclusively that our leading foreign com- 
petitors use marine insurance as a powerful national 
commercial weapon.” The developments of the week 
on this side of the Atlantic made it evident that Ameri- 
can capital purposes to forge a similar “national com- 
mercial weapon.” 
British Hostility to Jones Bill 
Revealed by Press Utterances 

The increasingly outspoken hostility of British 
marine interests to the programme of merchant-marine 
operation under the American flag outlined in the 
Jones Act was summarized last week in the following 
typical utterance in the London Daily Telegraph: “It 
is evident that we are on the eve of a period of keen 
competition for sea-carrying trade which may have a 
considerable influence on the political and economic 
history of the world. We have always lived in the 
hope that in time the widest possible interpretation 
would be given to the doctrine of the freedom of the 
seas, as we ourselves have interpreted it in modern 
times. In these circumstances the shipping bill which 
has receutly passed the United States Senate represents 
a setback to our expectations. Such a measure would 
tend to encourage retaliatory legislation which might 
be ruinous in its wide-sweeping influence and prove 
almost as great a burden on national exchequers as 
was the rivalry in naval armaments in the past.” 
American Shipping Interests 
Demand Enforcement of Jones Act 

It is becoming decisively apparent that American — 
shipping interests, with the full co-operation of the 
United States Shipping Board, look upon the enforce- 
ment of the Jones Act, with its provisions for the abro- 
gation of treaties containing clauses operating against 
its complete application, as essential to the upbuild- 
ing and maintenance of an American merchant marine 
adequate to the requirements of American productive 
industry. The following excerpt from a statement 
issued last week by the Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders’ 
Association is as typical of the American point of view 
as the London Daily Telegraph’s is of the British: 
“Through the forces created by the enactment of the 
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bill there will automatically be set in motion ma- : 
chinery constructed with a view to the likelihood of 
the termination of the treaty provisions (preventing > 
the enforcement of discriminatory features of the act). a 


Removal of these restrictions with which our merchant 
marine has been shackled while foreign shipping has 
flourished will then become an actuality.” lk 


Brevities 


An exchange says: “The statistics gathered by de- 
nominations on the average ministerial salary show 
the following results: Methodist Episcopal, $1,223; 
Congregationalists, $1,343; Presbyterians, $1,474; 
Episcopalians, $1,632; Unitarians, $2,080.” We should 
like to know where the Unitarian figures came from. 
They are interesting if true. 


The saying of General Sherman’s which we are asked 
to place in its setting occurs in the following: “I con- _ 
fess without shame that I am tired and sick of war. 
Its glory is all moonshine. Even success the most 
brilliant is over dead and mangled bodies, the anguish 
and lamentation of distant. families appealing to me 
for missing sons, husbands, and fathers. It is only © 
those who have not heard a shot nor heard the shriek 
and groans of the wounded and lacerated, that c 
aloud for more blood, more vengeance. War is hell 


: i 
a 
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Boston is the happy field of expression by English 
and American Congregationalists alike of the spiritual 
unity which has been with the peoples of both coun- 
tries for many generations. It is remembered that 
before the Pilgrims came hither in 1620, the Pilgrim 
_ spirit was in the bosom of the Anglo-Saxon. That is 


grew on both sides of the sea stronger and bolder. 
So the Tercentenary Celebration, which we shall notice 
at length in a later number, is a symbol not of schism, 
but of union forever indissoluble. 


The lynching record for the first half of 1920 has 
been made public by Tuskegee Institute. It follows. 
There have been 12 lynchings. This is 17 less than 
the number (29) for the first six months of 1919 and 
33 less than the number (45) for the first six months 
of 1918. All of those lynched were Negroes. Hight 
of those put to death were charged with the crime 
of rape. The States in which lynchings occurred 
and the number in each State are as follows: Alabama, 


Minnesota, 3; South Carolina, 1; and Texas, 1. 


To-day the formal fate of the Interchurch World 
Movement will be decided by the leaders at a con- 
ference in New York. To go on or to close up: that 
is the situation. We merely repeat what we have 
said, that the Movement will close up. The inner duty 
of the meeting is to make the obituary a quiet and 
 golemn occasion; to avail the churches of whatever 

good has been garnered from the magnificent design 

for a confederation of religious forces; to inquire 

earnestly into the question of true leadership for future 
enterprises; to reaffirm the stout conviction, needed 
above everything else at this hour of administrative 
failure, that religion will and must save the world. 


Where there is restiveness among ministers, it is 
easy to find reasons. According to the Lutheran: 
“Some seek larger parishes. Some respond to larger 

salaries. Some take up general work for the Church. 

Some flee from criticism. Others get tired of congre- 

gational strife and friction. A few lose heart and quit 
_ their calling. The high cost of living has had some ef- 
fect, though much less than in any other profession. 

The preachers are still idealists, who believe they are 
ambassadors for Christ. They will please their God 
. rather than men. There is, however, a limit, particu- 
___ larly where pastors have families. Congregations who 
have not figured on their ministers’ salaries during 
the past two years had better do so if they do not 
-- want a change.” 
Florence Nightingale’s idea of religion has been 
brought again to our attention in this her centenary 
year. “What is Christianity? Is it not to be full of 
what the Indian Keshub Chunder Sen calls the ‘true 
theistic life’? That is, to see God in everything, to find 
Him out in everything, in the Order or Laws, as of His 
- moral or spiritual, so of His political or social, and 
_so of His physical, worlds ?—to find out, one is tempted 
to use the homely word, what is He driving at? But 
is it not the sole thing of importance, what God is 

driving at? To Christ God was everything; to us He 

’ nothing—almost if not quite nothing—or only 
he God of Sundays’. . . . We are never lectured about 
e study of anything else in the wild, wishy-washy, 

manish terms that we are preached to about life. 
is thought Christian, as if Christ had not been 
reacher that ever was about reforming life. 
1 of heaven is within, but we must also 
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Britain believes we shall not be long out of the League— 
Lloyd George on the Church’s business 


ALBERT DAWSON 


Onetime Editor Christian Commonwealth, London 


E BRITISHERS are watching America just 
now with keen interest. We may not talk a 


great deal, but we are very observant. We are 
confident that in time the American people as a whole 
will realize that civilization has developed in such a 
way that no nation can now isolate itself or live unto 
itself, and will be willing to carry their due share of 
the world’s burden. It is still being reiterated on this 
side that the surest basis of abiding peace among the 
nations of the earth is, first, a firm alliance or at least 
close understanding between America and Britain, and, 
next, a League of Nations as comprehensive as it can 
be made. We cannot believe that the United States 
will for very long keep out of the League. The high 
idealism of President Wilson captured the mind and 
soul of the people of this country, and we refuse to 
regard it as a vain dream. Unless. war can be pre- 
vented, life on this planet will become intolerable, and 
race suicide will be a virtue. The only way to make 
war impossible is by the union of the best elements in 
all civilized peoples. And here is the opportunity for 
the religious forces of the world. The Christians of 
Britain and America are already one in spirit and aim, 
not only in religion, but in all that makes for inter- 
national fraternity, and it is incumbent upon them to 
do everything they possibly can to bring nearer the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. 


Tur Mayritowrer TEercENTENARY 


The forthcoming celebrations in England and Hol- 
land and America of the sailing of the Mayflower from 
Plymouth on September 6, 1620, should do much to 
revive faith and hope and stimulate the spirit of inter- 
nationalism. After a lapse of three centuries, three 
nations are combining to commemorate “one of those 
epoch-making events which are at once the fruit of the 
past and the seed of the future.” The organizers of 
the commemoration point out that the Pilgrim story 
has a living value for us to-day, and brings an oppor- 
tune reminder. It links together three countries: the 
England from which the Pilgrims fled, the Holland of 
the seventeenth century which afforded tolerant shel- 
ter, and the New England which they founded and to 
which they contributed much of the best that England 
and Holland had to give. The ties between England 
and America have been reinforced in the Great War. 
From their common inheritance and love of freedom, 
and their common service for international friendship, 
spring the greatest hopes for the future peace of the 
world. The Protestant churches of Holland, and it 
is hoped those of France and Switzerland, who will 
both be represented at the English celebration, will 
join Britain and America in using this splendid occa- 
sion to proclaim the brotherhood and interdependence 
of nations. The delegations which are to proceed from 
each side of the Atlantic to the other to take part in 
the respective celebrations will, it is safe to say, re- 
ceive an equally warm welcome. Our town of Plymouth 
will be hard put to it to accommodate the influx of 
American visitors in September. There is to be a 
permanent Mayflower memorial of an international 
character; the shape it is to take will be discussed dur- 
ing the celebrations. 


*. 
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CuurcHEs AS Powrr-SratTions 


Although free churchmen’s enthusiasm for Mr. Lloyd 
George has somewhat waned as a result of his growing 
association with the conservatives, they are always 
' glad when he comes among them, and pay close atten- 
tion to his utterances. Addressing the Union of Welsh 
Independents, he spoke (in Welsh) some wise words 
on the difficult problem of the relation of churches and 
other religious organizations to political and social 
questions. Their function, he said, is not so much to 
promote any special reforms as to create an atmos- 
phere in which not only is reform possible but a per- 
petuation of evil impossible. The task of the churches, 
he continued, is greater than that which comes within 
the compass of any political party. Political parties 
may provide the lamps, lay the wires, turn the current 
on to certain machinery, but the churches must be the 
power-stations. If the generating-stations are de- 
stroyed, whatever the arrangements and plans of the 
political parties may be, whatever measures they carry, 
it will not be long before the light is cut off from the 
homes of the people. Better the old farthing candle 
than the most elaborate machinery without the electric 
power behind it. Mr. Lloyd George betrayed some con- 
cern because many members of nonconformist churches, 
which for long have been predominantly liberal, have 
joined the Labor party, and, to avoid strife and di- 
vision, urged all sections to cultivate tolerance and 
forbearance. 

How to Spenp Sunpay 


The question of how the first day of the week should 
be spent is under discussion here as on your side. 
Throughout the Wesleyan Methodist Church on a re- 
cent Sunday attention was called to the importance 
of the weekly day of rest, not only as a divine insti- 
tution, but also as an indispensable asset of the na- 
tional life; and a proposal that games (cricket, foot- 
ball, tennis, etc.) should be allowed in the public parks 
was rejected by a majority of the London County 
Council. But the character of the English Sunday 
has been considerably modified, though not so far 
radically altered. Quite conventional and definitely 
religious people take far more liberty in this regard 
than did their parents. The war has increased this 
tendency in several ways. One is that many highly 
respectable householders all over the country continue 
to cultivate their allotments on Sunday before or after 
or instead of going to church. Whatever view may 
be taken of this procedure, the form in which one 
of our leading divines protested is likely to do more 
harm than good. After rebuking the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, during the war, for having issued a “dis- 
pensation” so that churchmen might till the soil on 
Sundays, he proceeded to suggest that God was punish- 
ing these Sabbath-breakers by prolonging the winter, 
and thus killing the seeds in the furrows! Wiser 
words have just been spoken by Rey. Sidney M. Berry, 
‘Dr. Jowett’s successor at Birmingham. He observes 
that we should not attempt to force religion upon peo- 
ple or compel them to spend Sunday just as we think 
they should; nor should we prevent people playing 
games on Sunday on public property while we counte- 
nance the rich playing games on private property. 
Similarly, Rev. I*. C. Spurr, the popular Baptist, has 
pointed out that traditionally in Britain Sunday has 
been largely a day of prohibitions. Picture-galleries, 
libraries, concert-halls, ete., having been closed on the 
Sabbath, the day for many people has been a very 
dull day indeed, “a day of sleep, of lounging about, 
of over-eating, and general boredom.” 
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When the Name “ Unitarian’’ was Coined 


All church people ought to know that a generation before 
the Pilgrims wrote their covenant, our forerunners 
in Transylvania made a vow of toleration 
JAMES T. BIXBY 


Former minister First Unitarian Church, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Tu RECENTLY PUBLISHED letters of Rev. Mr. 


[Jury 8 1920 


Metcalf and Rey. Mr. Snow are so interesting 

and valuable that I wish in behalf of many 
readers to give them our especial thanks. I ask also 
for the opportunity of recalling to our Unitarians in 
America at this time when our religious brethren in 
Hungary are suffering so deeply how much we in this 
country and in this century owe to those brave and 
faithful souls who, centuries ago beyond the Austrian 
frontier, were the pioneers in Eastern Europe of re- 
ligious liberty and the democratic freedom for which 
they have long struggled. 

In reading in the letters of our American represen- 
tatives the moving story of the enthusiastic welcome 
which they received in the ancient city of Thorda, I 
wonder how many persons are aware of the notable 
edict which has given that small town of Transylvania 
its historic fame. 

In December of this year the people of America will 
unite in honoring the Pilgrim Fathers who in 1620 
landed on the famous rock in Plymouth to obtain 
for themselves and their descendants freedom to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of their own con- 
science. We do well to celebrate that courageous voy- 
age which initiated religious toleration in this western 
continent and has had a momentous influence in de- 
veloping spiritual and political freedom among many 
millions of people. 


Thirty-fiwe years before our Pilgrim Fathers 
started on their famous voyage across the Atlantic, 
or the little band in the Mayflower signed their 
famous covenant, an edict of religious toleration 
to all faiths, however heterodox they might be to 
the established Catholicism about them, was pro- 
claimed at Thorda by Prince Sigismund, who had 
recently become the ruler of this part of Hungary. 
In doing this, the young prince acted under the 
influence of his mother, Isabella, the queen regent. 
Her home befare her son had been made ruler of 
Transylvania had been in Poland, where she had 
become a disciple of Socinus, the brave Unitarian 
reformer of Italy. 


As there were in this land already many disciples 
of Calvin, Luther, and other Protestants of various 
varieties of faith, toleration was warmly desired for 
them all, and the edict giving spiritual liberty to these 
various new sects was heartily supported. Their cham- 
pions in token of their agreement in this took the 
name of the Uniti, i.c., the Christian disciples who 
were one in their devotion to religious freedom. It 
was from this circumstance and at this place and time 
that our own name, Unitarian, had its origin. 

As has been amply established by the investigations 
both of Hungarian students and of English scholars 
who in the last century have visited Transylvania to 
settle this problem, the name of Unitarian in its origin 
and early use was not limited to the believers in the 
single personality of the Godhead nor especially re- 


ferred to that theological definition, but referred to 


all those broad-minded Christians who at that time 
united in supporting this toleration of all forms of 
Christian faith. — , ' 
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This origin of the name and early fraternity of all 
varying phases of Christian belief has lasted down to 
the present day in Hungary, as our travellers there 
this summer have found out and as I myself learned 
by so many pleasant manifestations some thirty-five 
years ago when I visited Kolozsvér and the neigh- 
boring Unitarian districts. The Calvinistic congre- 
gations and pastors always united with their Uni- 
tarian brethren in welcoming warmly the American 
visitors and liberal Christian delegates from Eng- 

_land and the United States. 
The devotion of the common people to their ancient 

; faith is most pathetic. One of the touching sights 

which greets the traveller’s eye is the high stone walls 

which surround not a few of the churches and ceme- 
teries. When I inquired from my friends why these 
encircling walls had been built I was told that re- 
peatedly it was these alone which had saved the 
churches from destruction and the congregations from 
massacre. For many times when their own citizens 
had been called away to war their inveterate enemies 
the Roumanians or Greek Catholics had taken advan- 
tage of the helpless state of the Unitarian flocks to 
descend upon their towns to seize and destroy the 
church buildings and slay those whom they considered 
heretics. But, thanks to the encircling walls within 
which the congregation sought shelter, the remaining 
part of the flock, young and old, all engaging in the 
conflict, kept the enemy from breaking through until 
rescue was brought from the soldiers absent in the 

: campaign. Time after time the Unitarians of Transyl- 

vania have had their churches and colleges taken away 

from them and have had to endure terrible persecutions. 

It is only the most heroic fidelity that has kept these 

struggling congregations from being entirely obliter- 

ated. 


The Author was in Jokai Thirty-five Years Ago 


7 Mr. Metcalf tells with pride and astonishment about 
the picturesque village of Torozsko, where out of a 
population of fifteen hundred, not less than fourteen 
hundred were Unitarians, faithfully attending divine 
service every Sunday morning, in their attractive and 

_ beautiful national costume. The readers of the famous 
novel entitled “God is One,” written by Maurris Jokai, 
that most popular of all Hungarian story-writers, 
will recall the charming descriptions which he gives 
in that novel of the Unitarian congregation which gath- 
ered every Sunday in this village church, arrayed in 
their historic and picturesque costume, and the warm 
eulogium which he gave to their simple and devout 
piety. This account was written by Jokai over fifty 

_ years ago, When I was at this charming village thirty- 
five years ago, the church was just as crowded and 
the service just as hearty and impressive as it was 
half a century ago when the Hungarian novelist de- 

-_ seribed it, or as it was in this present year when our 

American pilgrims visited it. 

The striking and sumptuous national costumes were 
doubtless the same as those I saw the women wearing. 
_ For they told me that these bodices and mantillas, 
with their silk and gold-braided embroidery and gold 
and coral ornaments were worn only on Sundays and 
holidays and were handed down with scrupulous care 
from grandmother to mother and daughter. . 

s devotion to the precious ancient things is doubt- 

one of the manifestations of their religious stead- 
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On the European continent I found no people so 
democratic, hospitable, and broad-minded as the peo- 
ple of Transylvania. As their mountainous country 
reminded me of Northern New England, so the people 
themselves recalled our simple, frank, and patriotic 
New Englanders. Like the people of our Bay State, 
they are unusually devoted to education and mental 
improvement. In any large town or small city there 
will be found a considerable group of men who can talk 
to the traveller in English, French, and German. The 
ladies are dressed with more taste than those of any 
neighboring European country. They have a special 
liking and regard for Americans. I was puzzled by it 
until I found out that the reception which our country 
had given to their great leader Louis Kossuth in the 
year 1851, whom an American naval captain saved 
from the Austrians and brought to the United States 
when forced into exile, had endeared all Americans 
to all Hungarians. Thousands of Hungarians because 
of this have emigrated to the United States and when 
they have returned they have come back as enthusi- 
astic apostles of republican liberty. 


Shame upon the World for Present Persecution 


It seems passing strange that, when the leaders 
in the great European war had publicly declared 
one of its chief principles was the defence of the 
democratic spirit and institutions from the popular 
ignorance and imperial tyranny of Hastern Europe, 
nevertheless in settling the terms of peace on the 
continent in the last two years this country of 
Transylvania, the most democratic, progressive, 
and most distinguished for intellectual enlighten- 
ment and breadth of all the lands of Central Eu- 
rope, Should have been so callously or at least so 
thoughtlessly handed over to the persecutions and 
arbitrary despotism of the royalist officials and 
bigoted ecclesiastics of their backward neighbors 
the Roumanians. 


No people of Central Europe, whether Poles, Finns, 
Czecho-Slovaks, or Jugo-Slavs, have struggled more 
earnestly and suffered more heroically for national in- 
dependence, republican freedom, mental development, 
and religious freedom than have the people of Tran- 
sylvania. At the outset of the World War, public 
opinion among them strongly protested against it, 
and their leaders did all they could to keep them out 
of the unjust and cruel struggle, but they were dragged 
into it against their will by their inexorable imperial 
masters. Many of their citizens abandoned their lands 
and homes to fight on the other side with the Allies, 
who at last with such great sacrifices gained the 
victory. The sacrifices of the people in this land were 
as great as any and endured with noble patience. It is 
most pathetic that nevertheless, instead of being de- 
fended and rewarded as other subjects of imperial 
Austria have been with the long-desired prize of self- 
government, they should have been so basely sacrificed 
just to supply to their hereditary royal enemy payment 
for the military support which that kingdom demanded 
for a tardy drawing of its sword in a very half-hearted 
way against the common enemy of civilization. 

All Americans ought to sympathize with people 
whose ideals are so closely akin to our own and have 
endured so much to be loyal to them so long. As fel- 
low-Unitarians we are doubly indebted to them and 
ought to be especially generous in relieving their pres- 
ent terrible distress and the grievous burdens under 
which they so unjustly suffer. 


Drew Theological Seminary has a physical director. 
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From a Preacher Sailing for England 


The difficult mission of persuading the world we are not 
a greedy, hypocritical, and bombastic people, 
shouting, ‘‘America first, last, always!’” 
HARRY FOSTER BURNS 


AITING IN LINE at the Customs House to 
\X / get embarkation permits, the writer sat be- 
side an Englishman of intelligence, easily ap- 

proached in conversation, and familiar with American 
life because he is a frequent visitor here. 

Conspicuously displayed before us was a_ placard 
bearing the words: “America, first, last, and all the 
time.” The writer called attention to them, expressing 
disapproval of the present tendency to flaunt such 
sentiment—a pseudo-patriotism. The Englishman re- 
sponded pointedly and frankly: “It is punk politics. 
One would hardly find such a thing in any country 
in Europe to-day. It is not worthy of your great 
nation, and I know it does not express the real life 
of America. It is a brand of parochial politics now 
heard for its much speaking. But America, for her 
own interest as well as for the world’s, must forsake 
such provincialism and take her place in world poli- 
tics.” -It was a frank statement springing from 
thought and conviction. The man who gave voice to 
it is thoroughly British, but a Britisher who thinks in 
world terms, without being any the less a Britisher. 

It was not a surprise to me to meet thus early the 
expression of an attitude which American ministers 
visiting England this summer may face a hundred 
times. -Letters from across the sea in recent months 
have called attention to this state of mind there. The 
welcome of last summer was universal and very cor- 
dial, for Englishmen everywhere remembered with grat- 
itude and admiration the deeds of the doughboys, mag- 
nanimously ignoring their tendency to boast. But this 
summer we can hardly expect the skies to be so smiling, 
though letters have expressed only deep concern for 
English-American friendship. Our provincialism per- 
plexes our English cousins. Our declaration for a 
policy of isolation and irresponsibility, while presumpt- 
uously advising the British Government what it ought 
to do regarding certain vexed domestic affairs can 
hardly produce a spirit of deepening friendship. 
American advocates of Anglo-American friendship will 
have some explaining to do, If they should undertake 
to justify our record of the past eight months—in 
many ways the most tragic in our history—they would 
hardly serve the cause of mutual understanding and 
good-will. The best they can do is to explain how it 
happens that we are placed in such an unfortunate po- 
sition, and to declare the faith that as America came 
into the war, though slowly, on account of her isolation 
in geography and in feeling, so will she tardily enter 
the association of nations for the preservation of peace 
and the reconstruction of civilization. 


Nurtured on Despicable Historic Falsehood 


As a part of my preparation for this summer service 
I have read Owen Wister’s recent volume, “A Straight 
Deal or the Ancient Grudge.” It is a valuable contri- 
bution to an understanding of the feeling of antipathy 
toward England which one so often hears from thought- 
less people, whose knowledge of England has come 
primarily from what they read in text-books on United 
States history, or in newspapers, or from some slight 
acquaintance with the differences in manners and cus- 
toms between the English and ourselves. 

Mr. Wister finds “the ancient grudge” springs from 


a perversion of the truth of British-American relations, 
by the histories taught in American schools. These 
histories were written by Americans who possessed 
little sympathetic understanding of English history. 
Those whose knowledge of the War of the Revolution 
has gone no farther than the text-books of our schools, 
bear through life an impression that all England op- 
posed American independence. Only the student knows 
that American independence was in reality “but a 
step forward in British history.” Only those who 
have continued to study have learned that Burke and 
Pitt in their opposition to the American policy of 
George III were the spokesmen of a majority of Eng- 
lish people; that it was because of deep sympathy 
for America in England that the Crown had to hire 
Hessian troops for American service. Owen Wister 
brilliautly sets forth the dangerous significance of this 
“complex” of antipathy, ready to be stirred to hatred 
at any time. In the interest of a mutual friendship 
to which the world must look for leadership toward 
democracy he pleads for a better understanding. 


A Specimen of Business Cyncism 


Not less dangerous is the anti-British feeling in 
America arising from business rivalries. During the 
war England lost many of her markets. Upon these 
her life depends. She set to work immediately after 
the war to regain them. How well she is succeeding 
is reflected in the constant appreciation of the value 
of the pound sterling. Some of these lost markets had 
come to American business, which is now jealous of 
them. Some business interests here are spreading anti- 
British propaganda in expression of their animosity 
and fear. In the book of Owen Wister a letter is 
quoted from an American business man, who gives 
expression to what is not an uncommon attitude, though 
entirely blameworthy and dangerous. This man 
says :— 

“We are bound up in the success of America only. 
The English are bound up in the success of England 
only, We are as friendly as rival corporations. We 
can unite in a common cause as we have, but once 
that is over, we will go our own way—which way, 
owing to the increase of our shipping and foreign 
trade, is likely to become more and more antagonistic 
to England. England has done us many an ill turn 
gratuitously and not a single good turn that was not 
dictated by a selfish policy or jealousy of others. . 
She is no worse than others, probably,—possibly even q 
better,—but it would be doing our country an ill turn 
to persuade its citizens that England was anything 
less than an active, dangerous competitor, especially in 
the infancy of our foreign trade. When a business 
rival gives you the glad hand and asks fondly after 
the children, beware lest the ensuing emotions cost you 
money.” 

To persuade our citizens that England is indeed 
something more than an “active, dangerous competitor” 
is one of the primary reasons the World Alliance for 
International Friendship and the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America are sending more 
than a score of ministers to the British Isles this 
summer. The day of competition in business and poli- 
ties has passed. The day of co-operation is here. If — 
it be true that “America is bound up in the success — 
of America only,” and England likewise, then we are © 
pagan only, and we are in a house whose foundation 
is sand. For such as think in that fashion the world 
is larger than their hearts. Our hearts must be en- | 
larged to include the world, intricately and inevitably — 
bound together by a thousand common interests. _ 
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Are You Dissatisfied With Your God? 


That is, do you feel the need of a new idea, or does the old 
¥ one answer your present requirements? 


413 Ek 
EDMUND H. REEMAN 


This is the concluding portion of the author’s schol- 
arly and yet plain and practical article, which has at 
; least one great virtue. It makes people realize how 
: foolish it is to say they do not care for theology. The 
fact is, people must care for theology, or the right 
: idea about God. All persons are either modern or 
medieval, spiritual or mechanical, according as they 
really think for themselves or merely accept what the 
churches order. 


T CAN HARDLY BE OPEN to serious dispute that 
lf the omnipotent lordship and rule of God, plus in 

many cases the added lordship of a Christ who is 
co-equal in power with God, is as much the central idea 
of the older Christian theology—and I fear of much 
that prevails to this day—as the divine right of kings 
is central in the conception of monarchic government 
now rapidly passing away. 

How serious a difficulty this is, is seen at once the 
moment we recognize that in the fundamental sanc- 
tions of democracy, ruling and guiding, as Prof. Harry 
Allen Overstreet puts it, hitherto conceived as ex- 
ternal, must now be recognized as from within, opera- 
tive through the action and reaction of the free souls 
of a democratic life. 

If democracy means anything that is reducible to 
concrete statement, it means that instead of looking 
to kings and rulers for our strength and guidance we 
must now look to one another, conscious that we are 
comrades together in a great enterprise in which, while 

: no man is dependent upon any other, all alike live in 
. the universal fact of a mutual dependence. Life is a 
dynamic process, and democracy is nothing less than 
society in the action of working out its own destiny. 
The heart of our religious dilemma to-day is not simply 
that the God of conventional theological conceptions 
is a misfit in the light of our present knowledge of 
evolutionary developments, but that such a God is alto- 
gether inadequate to the dynamic processes still in 
progress. As Richard Boynton said in his Ministerial 
Union speech in Boston, May 21, 1917, “Unless God 
can be found within the process, there working his will 
and there securing his ends, no vision of God can be 
had which will possess concrete actuality for that great 
future into which the currents of this tremendous time 
are so swiftly carrying us.” 


The Days of Absentee Landlordism Are Over 


I am not personally dissatisfied with older theologi- 
_ ¢al ideas of God and creation because they work from 
the basis of a postulated purpose in the life movement 
of the ages, but because the purpose they assign to it 
_ Seems to me inadequate to express what we now see in 
process and what we now know of past progress. I am 
hot dissatisfied with these older theological ideas be- 
_ cause they postulate a God, though I cannot follow all 
_ the arguments by which they seek to establish his 

identity. I am more dissatisfied with the God they 
postulate. I cannot feel. that he is big enough for the 
usiness, or that his alleged attributes square with 
at we now understand of its character. The world 
the life they aim to interpret are not the world 
life we now know. The God of democracy can 
yal deity of a Palestinian Tabernacle 
pontiff of a ey Roman Empire, 
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Nor can he be a softened and retouched portrait of 
any composite of these older imaginations. He cannot 
even be the God and Father of so august a figure as the 
Christ of Nazareth, if that means that he is in any 
sense separate from the present dynamic processes of 
life’s unfolding. 

Surely it calls for no argument that the God of a 
democratic life must needs be a different being from 
the old autocratic ruler clothed with omnipotent power 
and shrouded with the mystery of an omniscience past 
human comprehension, who served the thought of an 
age accustomed to universal servitude to superior rule, 
and who still appears to be the only crutch for the 
faith of many souls. 

The days of absentee landlordism and autocratic 
monarchy are over in religion.as much as in social 
life. Whether the throne be white or red, and whether 
it be located in heaven or on earth, albeit its occupant 
be omnipotent and infinite, there can be no point of 
sympathy or contact between deific monarchy and 
democratic faith. 


The Problem Was Here Before the War 


I am well aware that in some circles such a remark 
would call forth the indignant retort that such a de- 
scription is a cruel caricature upon the best thought of 
a growing Christian consciousness, and I am not at all 
unmindful of the heroic efforts of men to save the God 
of faith from the desolation of an isolated transcend- 
ence. And yet I cannot escape the feeling that the 
majority of our attempts to save God from such a fate 
break down rather hopelessly and leave us with the 
main problem still in doubt. This at any rate would 
seem to be the case with popular thinking as reflected 
in the ordinary preachments and prayments of pulpits. 
Witness the necessity in the early days of the recent 
war for the introduction into Christian pulpits of the 
discussion of such a question as “Where was God when 
the war broke out?” Nothing could be more sig- 
nificant of the paucity of conventional Christian 
theology than that it left us at the outbreak of the war 
to face its horrors with the bewildering problem in 
mind, What is God going to do about it, and what was 
he doing that he allowed such a catastrophe to over- 
whelm mankind ? 

A writer in the Unpartizan Review (J anuary—Feb- 
ruary, 1920), discussing my own little book* in con- 
junction with Mr. H. G. Wells and another writer’s 
recent statements, speaks of the combined effort as a 
self-conscious effort to dethrone the God of our fathers 
and to replace him by a God elected on a platform of 
approved social and political ideals. I have not been 
able to decide whether the writer’s objection to this 
novel enterprise is based upon his disapproval of the 
method of the substitution or upon his personal dislike 
of the platform of election. It is his assumption, how- 
ever, that the moral problems which the war helped to 
focus have served as the chief inspiration of the new 
god-makers, as he is generous enough to name us. He 
seems to think that our chief concern is to save the face 
of God in the presence of a rather damning situation, 
or perhaps I should say, to replace the old God with 
one less open to joint indictment with the Kaiser be- 
fore an Allied Criminal Court. It needs to be said, 
however, that the prevailing dissatisfaction with con- 
ventional God ideas is not by any means wholly a 
product of the war,—a fact, indeed, which this writer 
himself concedes in a statement he makes to the effect 
that “the disfavor into which the God of our fathers 
has fallen was perhaps inevitable anyway, for human- 
1 frre -' **Do We Need a New Idea of God,” 1917. 
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ity was on the point of outgrowing the ethics of its 
deity.” In a further statement he says, “The trouble 
is that theology has lost its grip upon life, present-day 
thinkers being unable to avail themselves of the con- 
cepts and beliefs which in the past were employed to 
rationalize and neutralize evil.” é 

The fact is that the inadequacy of the older ideas in 
the light of modern knowledge and particularly in the 
light of democratic aspiration was as marked before 
the war as their utter collapse in the presence of the 
moral cataclysm which it involved. Long before the 
war came to intensify the problem, the fact that con- 
ventional ideas of God are at best ideas, and that the 
test of their fitness to hold their place must be the ew- 
tent to which, as ideas, they serve to interpret the 
present problems of life, was receiving widening atten- 
tion, and thousands of men and women had been driven 
from the churches and practices of conventional wor- 
ship by their utter inability to harmonize their grow- 
ing understanding of the wniverse and life with the 
old conception of an omnipotent and immutable God. 

Indeed, to refer the matter solely to the moral prob- 
lems incidental to the war, or even to the moral prob- 
lem in general, is a narrowing of the whole issue. It 
has been said of William James that he gave up the 
beauty and peace of philosophic Monism because he 
felt it to be inconsistent with the kind of a universe 
that in his opinion we actually have on our hands, and 
this is precisely the case with many others. At most 
the war but served to relate emotionally a quickened 
imagination to the growing consciousness that, as 
James has it, this is not a world saved from all eter- 
nity, but one in which there are real perils, real crises, 
real losses, and consequently one in which there is 
genuine struggle and something for us actually to do; 
its victory in part at least dependent upon the personal 
response which any one of us may make to the re- 
ligious appeal. Not only must it be said that the con- 
ventional God-of-our-fathers idea breaks down utterly 
in the face of the moral problems of life, but still more 
emphatically must it be said that such a conception is 
utterly inharmonious with the spirit of democratic life 
and aspiration and a dynamic understanding of the 
processes of life’s unfolding. 


Issues of Life Are Not Eternally Settled 


The writer in question is welcome to his little joke 
about a God elected upon a platform of approved social 
and political ideals,—would he prefer a God of strict 
neutrality who refuses to take sides in any moral issue 
that confronts men?—but there is much more to the 
matter than this. One of the outstanding features of 
present-day attempts at the formulation of newer ideas 
of God (amateur as they may have to be pronounced) 
is the definite attempt to link up God with the dynamic 
processes of life’s unfolding. It is this effort far more 
than any social or political bias that accounts for the 
tendency to the use of terms implying, so it is alleged 
limitation and even possible defeat. All that I ‘ca 
learn of life impels the conviction that the life effort 
or life-urge, of the universe is a necessary means not 
only to the self-expression but also to the self-realiza- 
tion of God, and it cannot be conceived as either apart 
from him or without effect upon him. It certainly does 
not look as though the issues of life were eternally 
settled. All this mighty evolution of life from the base 
and brutal and primal to the mental and moral and 
spiritual, the path of which is now so clearly traceable 
must surely mean a corresponding expansion and de. 
velopment in God himself. It is not easy to think that 
all this measureless travail of life with which we are 
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now acquainted and with which our own manhood is 
identified is merely accidental, or the chosen purpose ~ 
of an omnipotent will with free range of choice of 
method. It must be inevitable, or it never would have 
been—Life’s necessity and God’s necessity. At bottom, 
democracy is a cosmic urge or it is nothing. It is God 
struggling, suffering, travailing, even risking defeat in 
the interest of it, in order to achieve larger victory and 
more permanent expression. The chief mystery of life, 
may we not say, lies not so much in the idea that its 
developments are concealed, as in the fact that, like a 
great adventure, its end cannot be seen. The universe 
is still unfolding, and life is on the upward march— 
that is the thrill and marvel and wonder of life for 
every one of us. And if human volition be an actual 
fact, then it must surely be said that man has a pro- 
foundly important part to play in the future develop- 
ments of life, and, in a very true sense, God and the 
universe may be said to wait upon our human contri- 
bution to the creative processes of life’s unfolding. 

It would seem the democratic revolution in theology 
means a new idea of God and an exchange of old for 
new anthropomorphisms that in our common thought 
and speech will bring God infinitely nearer and into 
deeper and more vital relation with human life. 


He Suffered in the Trenches, as on Calvary 

Hopeful are the signs that humanity is outgrowing 
the ideas and sanctions of spiritual as well as govern- 
mental autocracy, and that slowly religious thought 
is moving in the direction of a grander conception and 
taking the shape of spiritual democracy. Already men 
have largely outgrown the old ideas of a monarchic and 
absolute deity in their more tyrannic forms. The God 
of vital living faith to-day is no longer a God of wrath 
and anger, of whim and caprice, of obedient and dis- 
obedient subjects. Men have all but forgotten that 
hell was ever hung over their heads, as they have 
almost forgotten that Christ was ever preached as a 
sacrificial substitute for their sins. More and more 
their thoughts are turning to the mighty processes of 
unfolding still at work in our midst, and to an inter- 
pretation of life in the terms of a religious insight that 
sees human faith and effort exalted to the stars and 
related to cosmic endeavor. 

The chart of spiritual democracy, and the keynote 
of the democratic revolution in theology, lies in the 
essential oneness of God with life. All that God has 
ever done through any man, he is able to do through 
any other man, and is still doing through men. No 
more than political democracy does spiritual demoe 
racy dethrone a king to set a wastrel in his place. 
Democracy is the assertion of kingship and of divinity 
on a wider scale than has ever been acknowledged. 
What democratized religion will do is to take God out 
of the clouds and place him. definitely in the heart of 
man. No more will God be stranger. “He comes as 
common man, at home with cart and crooked yoke.” 
He seeks his manifestation in America as much as in 
Palestine. He walks with the crowds of Chicago by 
the shores of Michigan as surely as he walked by the 
Shores of Gennesaret. He suffers and triumphs in the — 
trenches of the battlefield as surely as he suffered and 


triumphed on the Cross of Calvary. All life is sacred at 


. ne e. This is the heart of democra- 
tized religion, and this is the tremendous responsibility 


and every soul divine. 


which it lays upon every one of us, that since the 
divine life flows into and through us, it is our - 
sponsibility to manifest the divinity that is ours. § 
itual democracy implies not alone the freedom of 

itual liberty, but the responsibility of spiritual ini 
tive and enterprise. — Ae 
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imposes is not impossible. All nature and life is an 
opening book. We have glimpsed its title and its 
chapter heads. When we have learned to read its 
pages, who shall say what we may not discover? Mean- 
while we may at least take courage to pursue the task 
and to follow the gleam. For after all, the truth is not 
remote. It is in the pages of life. Things do not belie 
their nature. They reveal their nature. The God of 
life is the God of such a mystery as life is. It is in the 
strength of this deep conviction that modern religion 
pursues its path, reverently but unafraid, assured that, 
though mists may shroud the valleys, there are moun- 
a tain heights whereon the sun already strikes. And so 
long as the gleam shall beckon, so long as the light shall 
~~ last, we will go on—on to the knowledge of God. 


oT What the Play Is Like in Japan 


qi IT, How the actors make their parts real, by means of 
the hanamichi—Women only recently permitted to 
go on the stage 


a CAROLINE E. FURNESS 


Vassar College 


; "Tom ORCHESTRA is even stranger than the 
’ method of changing the scenery. Japanese 
4 music is entirely unlike our Western style. The 
~ samisen and the flute are principally used, and the 
voice also in a sort of recitative, or chant, sometimes 
going on with the action, sometimes the instrumental 
= music alone when the actor is speaking. The voice 
doubtless carries on the story or explains it. The 
samisen is a small instrument, on the banjo order. 
The resonator is a square wooden frame—covered 
back and front with parchment. It has a long handle 
for the strings, and is played with an ivory or bone 
pick, of large size, flaring at the bottom, with sharp 
edges. The sound is not very powerful, but it is rather 
sharp in tone. The flute is of bamboo, I believe, simple 
in form, and it gives a high-pitched melancholy tone. 
It is the instrument of the beggar and the disappointed 
lover. 
The performers in the orchestra sit behind a screen 
at the side of the proscenium arch, which is conse- 
quently deeper and more slanting than ours. There 
are four boxes where they may sit, low or high and on 
either side. Usually they are hidden from view, but 
- sometimes an inner curtain is raised, and they are seen 
dimly through a screen. Another very interesting 
noise is made, by way of a signal. Two pieces of 
specially selected wood are clapped together, making 
a resonant sound. This is a signal for the curtain to 
fall or rise, for a change in scenery, for an entrance 
or exit. They are also struck on the floor in a certain 
spot at the right-hand front entrance of the stage, 
_ just inside of the proscenium, in plain view of the 
—audic Possibly a sounding-board is placed there 
the special purpose, but this is something I forgot 
ask my honorable question-answering host. This 
ised on special occasions, when some important 
racter is about to enter, or when a battle is on hand 
there is impending doom. The clapping begins 
rly, and then increases in rapidity, so that to the 
ated it has a most portentous sound. 
namichi is of special interest to the student of 
esentation. Not only does it give an ex- 
he stage, and thus permit of visible ap- 
>, but it brings the actors and 
-eontact, and makes the action 


3 we 


are 
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seem real. After all, these plays are more real to the 
Japanese than anything can be to us. The people are 
in truth one great family; these stories come from their 
own past and are part of themselves. When the daimyo 
Matsudaira appears on the stage, the chances are that 
some member of the family, in a more or less remote 
connection, may be in the audience. The past is very 
close to them. Only once did I sit near the hanamichi 
in the theatre in Osaka, and when a single actor walked 
down past me, and I looked up into his. face, seeing 
his changing expression, he seemed a real person to 
me, too. 

It also gives an excellent setting for a procession 
of warriors, or of dignitaries making a formal visit. 
Even a single figure may be very effective,—an old 
man trying to find his way, or a messenger coming in 
great haste with an important document. In the Kobe 
theatre, a trap-door opened and swallowed down an 
actor, while an evil spirit came up.in his place in a 
great cloud of sulphurous smoke. 

It is reached through an underground passage lead- 
ing from the green-room to the back of the auditorium, 
where a stairway ascends to a small room in the front 
of which a curtain is hanging. At the proper moment 
it is swung aside and the entrance is made. It was 
this which especially added a medieval flavor to the 
Japanese theatre, for I believe that in the old Morality 
plays some of the action took place in the centre of 
the audience, I recollect that when the Ben Greet 
players first came to this country and the play of 
“Everyman” was given at Vassar College in the old 
chapel, the aisles were filled with extra chairs, so that 
only a narrow passageway was left. At the end of 
the play, Everyman descends from the stage, holding 
the cross aloft in his hands and leads a procession 
through the hall, down one aisle and up the other onto 
the stage. Edith Wynne Matthison as Everyman could 
hardly make her way among the crowd, and after the 
play was over, an apology was made, but Mr. Greet 
replied that they were really pleased to have it so, be- 
cause that was the way in which it was done in the 
olden times. This came back to me as I saw the 
hananichi in the Japanese theatre and realized its 
possibilities as a dramatic adjunct. 


A Representative Melodramatic Plot 


I was told that when the Imperial Theatre was 
built in grand foreign style, the management decided 
to leave out the hanamichi, but they found later that 
the old-fashioned plays could not be given without it, 
and it has to be added whenever one of them ig given. 

One word more about the interior of the theatre, 
before we give our attention to the play, for after all, 
that is the thing we came for. The Kabukiza has two 
galleries, or rather a balcony and a gallery. In an 
adjoining wing is a foreign restaurant and one in 
Japanese style. There are also stands where one may 
buy all sorts of edibles and souvenirs. In the front 
of the lobby downstairs, sometimes easels are placed 
with floral offerings real or artificial for some popular 
actor. In one theatre I noticed that many of the 
ladies coming in had very pretty artificial flowers in 
the hair. In the foyer I stopped at the stand where 
they were being distributed, and found that they were 
for the exclusive use of a kind of club which was sup- 
porting a visiting actor. 

Now for the plays. The first one I have already re- 
ferred to. The second had for its central theme a plot 
against a young boy who is the son and heir of a 
daimyo in the north of Japan, He is not living in his 
father’s care, but is in charge of an old and trusted 
samurai. The child’s mother is not his father’s wife, 
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and he is thus only the son of a concubine, and can 

be the heir only because the legal wife has no son. 
The first scene occurs in a boat which is moored to 

a riverbank, and is very artistic. The servant of the 


loyal retainer learns from her lover that a conspiracy 


is being formed to put the child out of the way, and 
that the child’s mother should be told. When the 
latter receives the information she realizes that she 
must tell her master and get his permission to visit 
the child and see that he is safe, but she hardly dares 
to do it for fear of breaking some of the stringent con- 
ventions which govern her position, for the child, since 
he is the keir of a daimyo, is living in an establishment 
of his own, where she may not go without express per- 
mission. But she ventures to see her master. The fol- 
lowing scene is in his house. He is looking at a paint- 
ing which he has just finished, spread out upon the 
floor in front of him. The simple room shows the 
elegant taste of a. rich lord of the Tokugawa period. 
There is an interminable conversation between them, 
and she hesitates long before she asks for her permis- 
sion. I discovered that the language of the theatre is 
conventional, formal, and stilted, and even well-edu- 
cated Japanese cannot follow it. My host often had 
to tell me that he did not know what the actors were 
saying, and said that his wife, who went oftener to 
the theatre, would probably know, whereat he would 
pass the question on to her. I kept inquiring if the 
lady had yet obtained her permission, and was much 
relieved when it came at last. The next scene was 
at the boy’s house.. The mother comes in a chair 
carried by two men. The child is sitting in an alcove 
on a higher level than the floor, He does not run to 
meet her, but is always mindful of the restraints of 
his position as long as others are present. She kneels 
before him and speaks to him inquiring for his health 
and his safety. He replies in a high treble monotone, 
pronouncing every syllable with great precision. 


Behind the Scenes Immaculate Order 


To show emotion he slowly shakes his head from side 
to side. The mother begs those present to withdraw. 
The child then goes to her and they embrace. She tries 
to withdraw, but he clings all the harder and wishes 
to know why she cannot stay with him. She tells him 
that she cannot remain in that house as his mother, 
since she is not his father’s wife, and only as a servant 
or a maid could she find a place. He tells her that 
he will not recognize her as his mother if she will only 
stay. She fears that he cannot do it, but he begs her 
to try. Then there is the knocking to indicate the 
return of the others, the child takes his place in the 
alcove and assumes his passive expression as before. 
Among the retinue is the old samurai who has him in 
charge and who is in the secret. The boy tells them 
all that his father has sent this woman to take a posi- 
tion in the household, and dismisses her to take her 
place with the rest. Even the samwrai is amazed at 
his self-control. 

We descended the stairs from the hanamichi room, 
passed through the basement of the theatre, where 
everything was in immaculate order, up the stairs 
again at the back of the building, and into the dressing- 
room of the leading lady; but the leading lady, as 
doubtless you know, is a man, and this is another point 
of resemblance to the plays of the Elizabethan period. 
In the old Japanese theatre, all of the women’s parts 
were played by men. Only recently, in the most modern 
theatrical companies in Tokyo, have women been per- 
mitted to go upon the stage. In all the plays which 
I saw, there was but one woman and that in only 
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one small part. Since all of the stage women were 
alike in this respect, I was not able to make compari- 
sons, especially when everything was strange. There 
is a conventional makeup for each type of character, 
and very little chance to show individuality in the 
acting. I could of course tell that one actor was better 
than another, and there was about each of the leading 
persons something which held the attention, due to 
that quality which we call personality and which we 
feel even though we cannot put it into words. 


Famous Actor Receives the Author 


This actor in the Kabukiza is one of the most popular 
in Japan and I was greatly pleased to see him. Our 
guide pushed aside a screen for us and we entered 
at the rear of the dressing-room. It was still daylight. 
The actor, whose name was Genjiro Nakamura Utae- 
mon, was seated, Japanese fashion, before the mirror, 
just in front of the window, dressed in a beautiful 
white silk kimono. His face was already made up, and 
his attendant was about to place his wig on his head. 
It was the neatest dressing-room I ever saw. The 
boxes for the makeup were small and had few articles 
in them; in fact, the stage face is not very much 
altered. It is always made very white, the eyebrows 
are sometimes painted out, the mouth is reddened, 
but the cheeks are not colored. The hands for the 
women must be whitened. We sat down upon enter- 
ing the room, and our host, with his racial calmness, 
continued his preparations. When the wig was ad. 
justed, he turned around to bow to us and. exchange 
greetings. At a gesture from him his attendant of- 
fered us some postcard views of the actor in the parts 
he was then playing, which we accepted with pleasure. 
As was to be expected, I asked for his autograph, a 
favor which he granted willingly. This all happened 
so smoothly that I fancied he was accustomed to re- 
ceiving foreign visitors and writing his name for them. 
However, I think I introduced a new idea, for when 
he turned the card over to write on the blank side, I 
turned it back again and pointed out a spot on the 
picture where I wished it to be, because I thought it 
added greatly to the interest of the scene. Besides, 
no one ever turns over a postal-card to read what is 
written on the back, and Japanese writing is very 
decorative. 

On one side of the room was an artistic shrine made 
of fine white unstained wood, before which were stand- 
ing offerings of food placed there to ensure his success. 
He did not really look like a woman, though he was 
short enough and slender enough, but his hands were 
too large, and his face and neck were too heavy, for 
a Japanese woman. The teeth are always blackened, 
which gives to the mouth a rather cavernous expres- 
sion. There are certain conventional ways of walking, 
of gesturing, of moving the head and hands, which are 
used by the men who act the parts of women, so that 
they are more or less alike, but as I look back at it 
now, there seems to be an atmosphere of unreality about 
it all, which may be due partly to this fact. Utaemon 
looked to be at least sixty, and he has been a favorite 
actor of women’s parts all his life. 

I would rather have a poor woman in a part than 
a man however excellent. A man may see the outside 
of a woman, study her actions and imitate her, but 
he can never be a woman, 

We were next ushered into the room of the leading 
man. He was seated by the window, already dressed 
for his part, waiting for his call. He was the daimyo 
of the play. We took our places just inside the door- 
way across the room from him, at which I remarked 
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that this was most proper since he was a great lord 
and we were only ordinary people. When this was 
translated to him, a smile passed over his face, and 
he bowed gracefully, and brought out some picture- 
postcards of himself. Being emboldened by the recep- 
tion given by his colleague, I asked for his autograph 
also, and selecting from among his counterfeit pre- 
sentments the one which pleased me best, I asked him 
to place his name just beside it on the face of the card, 
which he did with becoming dignity. 


(To be concluded next week.) 


“Jerusalem Christians Protest Zionists 


Eloquent in opposition also to alleged discrimination of Great 
Britain in the Holy Land 


{ : 

In a letter to this paper dated at Jerusalem, 
Palestine, May 30, 1920, a correspondent explains the 
reason for the address that follows. The letter in 
part :— 

“The Islamo-Christian Conference of Jerusalem, 
which is the same as the Conference Nablis, one of 
whose letters you published in the columns of THE 
Reeister on April 15, 1920, has sent me a letter to 
forward to you. Your paper has given a hearing to 
the cause of the Syrians, and I am sure you will want 
to give them again an opportunity of pleading their 
cause before the civilized world. ‘The letter needs no 
comment, as it speaks for itself. I am sending you 
the original copy.” 


\ X 7 the Christian people of the Holy Land, the 
country hallowed by the footsteps of our Lord, 
appeal to the Christian people of the Great 

Western Nations in our hour of sore distress. Our 


country was captured from the Turks by General. 


Allenby’s great moves in 1917-18 and our hearts were 
then all filled with joy at this final liberation of the 
shrines of Christendom from an oppressive foreign 
yoke. We and our Mussulman brethren of the same 
race Saw our national aspirations on the point of being 
realized and our economic freedom now assured. At 
last, under the great Crusading Powers the restrictions 
and repressions of the Turks would be exchanged for 
liberty and progress, and our country, at the crossroads 
of the world, would have its chance of life. The Holy 
Places, both of Christians and of Moslems, were at last 
to be secure. 

It is now nearly two years since the British entered 
Palestine and our hopes have been bitterly disap- 
pointed. First and foremost, a great British states- 
man, Mr. Balfour, announced his adherence to the 
policy of making Palestine a National Home for the 
Jews, forgetting that it was already the National 
Home of some one else. Mr. Zangwill, a leader of the 
Zionist Jews, spoke of giving “the land without a 
people to the people without a land,” ignoring alto- 
gether the population of which we form a part, which 
‘numbers about a million in Palestine alone, a small 
division of the country of about a third of the area of 
the British Isles. The conquering army, in the expec- 
tation of favors of the Jews, has set up a temporary 
government only and restrains us from developing our 
own resources. There are large humbers of us who 
have been engaged in commerce in Europe and South 
America and elsewhere whose one desire has been to 
benefit our birthright with the riches we have gained. 
_ We are altogether at a loss to understand the mo- 
_ tives of the great British nation, famous always for its 

_ justice and for the protection of the weak against the 
strong, in proposing to sell us and our birthright to the 
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foreigners of Jewish race. The Jew has no historical 
claim. He occupied a part of Palestine by exterminat- 
ing its inhabitants some two thousand years ago and 
succeeded in holding it for about three hundred years, 
but since then, both Christians and Moslems have each 
held it more than twice as long, and such an argument 
would throw the map of Europe in confusion. His own 
prophecies of Ezekiel are against his coming back. It 
is only here that he can break up Moslemdom and the 
tradition of our Lord. It is only here that the pound 
of flesh can be exacted and all religions of the world 
abased. Bolshevism destroyed Russia, but that is a 
part of the process, and surely, of all countries in the 
world, this is the last where the Jew ought to be al- 
lowed special privilege. The native Jews in the coun- 
try with whom we have lived amicably for centuries 
are opposed to foreign immigration. The Turk, bad 
governor as he was, at least. realized the economic 
danger accruing from foreign Jewish settlement on a 
large scale in Palestine, and protected us by special 
legislation against this immigration. 

We ourselves have suffered since Mr. Balfour’s dec- 
laration from the arrogance of Zionists here, and the 
people have been inflamed by the Jewish soldiers posted 
here, recruited into special battalions largely from 
Whitechapel, New York, and Poland, whom we are 
obliged to pass because they wear British uniforms. 

The great danger in our country is not political do- 
minion, for our nation is vigorous and will always be 
superior in numbers, but this commercial infiltration 
with the help of special privilege, which will undermine 
us in our homes and reduce us all to serfdom. What 
we ask is to be allowed to develop our own country our- 
selves, to be given breathing time to set our house in 
order before foreigners, armed with special economic 
privilege by our liberators, come in. What would Eng- 
lishmen say if the Peace Conference decided to admit 
the modern German descendants of the ancient Anglo- 
Saxons into the eastern counties of England, which 
they once held, with special privileges to take up all 
commercial concession in country and with special 
rights with regard to land? 

We only ask for common fairness, and we are quite 
prepared, when this is gained, to take our chance with 
any one. If the Peace Conference would announce that 
they respected our nationality and would give no priy- 
ileges to foreigners, either economic or political, over 
our heads, our object would be realized. Let the for- 
eign Jew take his chance with the rest. If we are 
beaten in fair fight we have nothing else to say, but we 
and our Mussulman brethren and the old native Jews 
are the people of the country and have the right to first 
consideration at the settlement. 

The shadow of special privilege for the Zionists that 
is now looming in the background at Paris is indeed a 
dark one for us, and we implore the great Western 
peoples to whom we are united by ties of religion, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Orthodox, as well as by blood 
association and affection, to save us from this downfall 
and to insist that we be fairly dealt with by the Con- 
ference with no privileges to foreigners in our land. 

We feel our responsibilities as the people of the Holy 
Land. Save us from further oppression at the birth- 
place of Christian civilization and of all that we, and 
you, hold dear. 

His Majesty the King of England congratulated Gen- 
eral Allenby on having won back for Christendom the 
land on which through the centuries so much Christian 
blood was shed. Let us not forget. . 

[The document is attested by the seal of the Islamo- 


Christian Conference in Jerusalem. ] 
. ; 
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The Novel-Reader’s Harvest-Time 


A. R. HUSSEY 


Av tHE SIGN or THE Rep Swan. By Am- 
brose Elwell. Boston: Small, Maynard & Com- 
pany. $1.60 net. 

THAT AFFAIR AT St. Prermr’s. By Hdna A. 
Brown. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.75 net. 

Mary Minps Her Business. By George 
Weston. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. 

Tap Girt rroM Four Cornpors. By Rebecca 
N. Porter. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. $1.75 net. 

FurtTHER CHRONICLES OF AVONLHA. By L. M, 
Montgomery. Boston: The Page Company. 

Mary Marin. By Eleanor H. Porter. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.90 net. 

Tue SHADow. By Mary White Ovington. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 

SHIPS ACROSS THE Sma. By Ralph D. Paine. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.90. 

ANpERSON Crow, Detective. By George Barr 
McCutcheon. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tur Loom or YoutH. By Alec Waugh. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.90 net. 

Many Junes. By Archibald Marshall. New 


York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. $2. 
Harvest. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


Tue Great ACCIDENT. By Ben Ames Will- 
iams. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


$2. 
FAIRFAX AND HIS Pripp. By Marie Van 


Vorst. Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 
$1.75 net. 


Summer is the novel-reader’s harvest 
season. Already, in anticipation of the 
certain demand, the bookseller’s counters 
are piled high with a variegated array of 
fiction. Publishers’ announcements offer 
a tempting assortment of stories of many 
kinds. The past few years have made one 
fact plain. There has, of late, been a dis- 
tinct advance in the art of fiction. After 
a period of dearth, when good novels were 
the exception, they have begun to appear 
again, in increasing numbers. To-day, the 
story-teller, like the poet, is producing not 
a little which conforms to the accepted 
standards of literary art. He is taking 
his work seriously, with the result that 
his work, much of it, shows signs of gen- 
uine promise, if not of actual attainment. 
The earliest gleanings from the publica- 
tions of the current season indicate the 
truth of the above assertion. Of the four- 


teen volumes comprising the group under’ 


present consideration, not one is wholly 
bad, while not a few are deserving of 
hearty praise. Some, it is true, belong to 
the class known as “light literature.” 
Lacking in elements of permanence, their 
sole function is to amuse. Under this head 
comes At the Sign of the Red Swan. This 
is a story of adventure. It shows many 
traces of a ’prentice hand. Its defects 
are obvious and numerous. Even its 
proofreading leaves much to be desired. 
Its hero passes through a series of sensa- 
tional experiences by sea and land, many 
of which scarcely bear the scrutiny of 
calm reason. But it holds the reader’s in- 
terest. It is clean. Through its pages 
blows the salt breath of the sea. Equally 
slight, but much more absorbing, is That 
Affair at St. Peter’s. It is better written. 
Its plot is more convincing. Its climax is 
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more skilfully led up to. A detective story, 
it holds the reader’s attention almost up 
to the final page. There is the additional 
attraction of a pretty love story. Another 
interesting thing about it is the way in 
which the dramatic unities are carefully 
preserved. The events recorded all trans- 
pire within the narrow compass of a single 
week. A good book for train or hammock. 
With Mr. Weston’s novel, Mary Minds Her 
Business, many readers became acquainted 
during its publication in serial form. It 
is froth, but palatable froth. Mary 
MeMillan is certainly a charming young 
woman. As manager of a factory, busi- 
ness woman, and social reformer, as well 
as in her love affairs, she is an attractive 
figure. Her story, conveyed by a touch 
light but firm, is genuinely entertaining. 
The same thing can be said of Rebecca 
Porter’s The Girl from Four Corners. Like 
Mr. Weston’s Mary, Freda is both human 
and charming. ‘The background of her 
romance is California. Opening on a 
fruit ranch, it soon passes to San Fran- 
cisco, where the plot works out to a con- 
clusion both logical and wholly satisfac- 
tory. 

The Avonlea stories bid fair to become 
as numerous as the Kathie and Elsie 
Books of other days. Written around 
Anne of Green Gables, and picturing her 
first as child and then as girl and woman, 
they have won for themselves a multitude 
of readers. The latest volume of the 
series, Further Chronicles of Avonlea, 
compares favorably with its predecessors. 
To the same class of sugary, somewhat 
sentimental fiction belongs Mrs. Porter’s 
Mary Marie, which has an added and 
pathetic interest from the recent death of 
its author. In her last story, Mrs. Porter 
returns to the manner of her earlier suc- 
cess. Like Pollyanna, Mary Marie is an- 
other little sunshine. She preaches the 
glad gospel to a host of clouded lives. She 
is a very human little+girl. The only 
child of parents who become divorced, she 
divides her time between them, and ulti- 
mately brings them together again. Mrs. 
Porter had a keen understanding of child 
psychology. In Mary Marie she pictures 
with no little power the sufferings and 
pleasures of her child-heroine. The book; 
in fact, is a powerful indictment of the 
divorce evil. Another sociological tract in 
the guise of fiction, though much less well 
done, is Miss Ovyington’s The Shadow. 
This is the tale of a Southern white girl 
brought up among colored people and re- 
garded as one of them. Later, the fact 
of her white blood is proven; and she 
leaves her adopted people to enter upon 
the career of a workingwoman in New 
York. After various adventures she re- 
turns to her black foster-kindred, to find 
among them the affection her own race 
has failed to give her. The book is inter- 
esting in parts. Its characters are clearly 
defined and lifelike. Some of the inci- 
dents are graphically described. But its 
sympathies are plainly distorted. The 
manifest purpose of the writer is to plead 
the cause of the Negro. Her plea largely 
defeats its own aim because of one glaring 
defect. Her colored folk are all white 
people with black skins. She is patently 
and persistently blind to the fundamental 
fact that the Negro, whatever his virtues, 
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belongs to a race centuries nearer the 
jungle, whose traits and characteristics 
are essentially different from those of his 
white neighbor. The recognition of this 
truth, of late years, by the Southern 
people, constitutes the most encouraging 
aspect of the Negro problem to-day. By 
that way is likely to come its ultimate 
solution rather than through its dispar- 
agement or denial. 

So far, in the collection of novels we 
have been considering, the heroine has 
been the central figure. In all of them, 
with one exception, “the female of the 
species” haS been “more deadly than the 
male.” We now turn to three books, the 
prevailing tone of which is positively and 
refreshingly masculine. Like all his other 
stories, Mr. Paine’s Ships across the Sea 
is fragrant with salt breezes, resonant 
with the thunder of wind-swept seas. It 
is a collection of sea stories, describing 
supposititious feats of the American Navy 
during the Great War. They are stirring, 
varied, and thoroughly good reading. 
They form a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the war. Although fictitious 
in background, color, feeling, and vigor, 
they are true to life. They are tales 
with wide horizons, pulsing with the 
red blood and virile strength of clean 
young manhood. The book offers a 
capital antidote to minds wearied by the 
depressing arguments of the Sims-Daniels 
controversy. Mr. MecCutcheon’s Anderson 
Crow, Detective, is also a collection of 
short stories. They recount the varied 
adventures of a country disciple of Sher- 
lock Holmes, in a manner both graphic 
and humorous. The style is racy and 
colorful, clearly describing the life of a 
small American community. O. Henry 
would certainly have liked them. Mr. 
Waugh is the son of Arthur Waugh, the 
well-known English journalist and writer. 
He wrote The Loom of Youth when he 
was only seventeen. Like Kipling’s 
Stalky and Oo., Eden Phillpotts’s The 
Human Boy, Compton Mackenzie’s Sinis- 
ter Street, and many others, The Loom of 
Youth is a detailed and realistie picture 
of English schoolboy life. Its immatur- 
ity is manifest. There is too much of it. 
Its pages are filled with technical terms 
and schoolboy slang, much of which will 
be unintelligible to American readers. It 
is not so much a single coherent story as 
a group of stories; but taken as a whole 
it is clear, vivid, and forcible. Its pages 
abound in apt quotations and clever char- 
acter studies. Between its covers the 
reader will find much to praise and little 
to blame. The book is unquestionably 
rich in signs of promise. If its. author 
is able to keep the pace he has set for 
himself, he is likely to go far. 

Of Many Junes, it is difficult for a eritie 
to speak with restraint. It is a disap- 
pointment, Mr. Marshall writes so well 
and has so many good novels to his credit. 
His claim to be considered the modern 
Trollope has been so often substantiated 
that any work of his that falls short of 
his customary standard awakens keen re- 
gret. It contains many pleasant pictures 
of English country life. 
the same leisurely tranquillity which 
characterizes all Mr. Marshall’s stories. 
But compared with fg Manor, Richara 
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Baldock, or the novels which recount the 
iY. changing fortunes of the house of Clinton, 
it is faulty, and decidedly lacking in in- 
terest. If it was recently written, Many 
Junes furnishes pathetic evidence of the 
effect of the war upon British novelists. 
If, on the other hand, its composition 
dates from before 1914, its publication 
_ scarcely reflects eredit upon author or 
publisher. 

One lays down the final novel of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward with a feeling of sincere 
regret, a regret that is intensified by the 
fact that her Harvegt, far from revealing 
the defects of her more recent volumes, 
shows not a few tokens of her earlier 
power. Its author is plainly the creator 
of Marcella and Lady Rose’s Daughter, 
although there is little in its pages to 
‘suggest Robert Elsmere, or Helbeck of 
Bannisdale. More than many of her 
books, however, this work proves that her 
position as the lineal descendant of 
George Eliot among modern writers is be- 
yond question safe. The story is not a 
pleasant one. Its scenes are laid in an 
English country district during the war. 
The heroine, Rachel Henderson, is an ap- 
pealing figure. The narrative of her ro- 
mance with a young American officer is 
recounted with Mrs. Ward’s familiar skill 
and pathos. The fabric of the simple 
plot is a closely woven fabric wherein not 
a stitch is dropped, not a thread is out 
of place. The-characters are flesh-and- 
blood people. Over all broods a fatalistic 
spirit that makes the tragic dénowement 
inevitable. We close it with a sigh of 
regret that it is the last of a great series. 

In American fiction, the political novel 
is none too common. Since Peter Stirling, 
only a few writers have ventured into 
the same field, with but indifferent results. 
Last year, we had Common Cause, a story 
of politics and the press, which was ex- 
ceedingly good. This year, The Great 
Accident, by Ben Ames Williams, deserves 
the same praise. How in the little town 
of Hardiston, by a curious fatality, a 
young profligate is elected mayor, how 
the unwonted responsibility, aided by a 
delightful girl, awakens in him his better 


self, so that he turns defeat into triumph,’ 


and ridicule to praise, is told simply and 
admirably, with a truthfulness and a 
humor which bids fair to make this one 
of the most popular novels of the year. 
In his chosen field, Mr. Williams shows 
himself a close observer and a true in- 
-terpreter of American life. 

The same thing can be said of Marie 
Van Vorst. We have no hesitation in 
greeting her Fairfax and his Pride as a 
‘big book, one of the best and most promis- 
ing American novels that has appeared 
for many a day. It describes the strug- 
gles of a young Southern sculptor with 
himself and with the world. Its scenes 
are laid in the New York of the late 
eighties, Albany, and Paris. There are a 
number of characters, all drawn forcibly 
and convincingly. It is hard to say 

‘which of the three parts into which the 
aoee. naturally divides itself is the best. 
Although the pride of Antony Fairfax is 
Bt times exaggerated, and we find diffi- 
understanding or forgiving him 
of name, and although the 
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too evident, still these are only minor 
faults; they only help to emphasize the 
general excellence of the story as a whole. 
Fairfax himself is a most attractive hero; 
and Bella, both as child and woman, is 
altogether charming. 

If the books we have been discussing 
are a fair sample of the season’s novels, 
surely fiction-writing, to paraphrase 
Whistler’s famous epigram, “is looking up 
a, bit.” 


How to Make Friendship 

A StTRAIGHT DpAL oR THE ANCIENT GRUDGH. 
By Owen Wister. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1920. $2. 

It is probably not too much to say that 
the most important thing the American 
people can do just now is to read this 
book and others of its kind. For it is 
obvious that there is not the slightest 
hope of international peace if there is 
strife between the United States and Eng- 
land. Mr. Wister here discusses the three 
foundations of our ancient grudge against 
England, namely, our school text-books, 
our various controversies from the Reyo- 
lution to the dispute over the Alaskan 
boundary, and certain differences in cus- 
toms and manners. Of these the first is 
most important. The effect of the state- 
ments in the history text-books used in 
many schools concerning the tyranny and 
hostility of England toward us in the 
Revolution has been to establish in the 
minds of school boys and girls what the 
Freudians call a “complex.” This anti- 
English complex distorts feeling and vision 
during the rest of our lives. It makes us 
forget all the benefits England has con- 
ferred upon us, from the time she put us 
on our guard against a meditated assault 
from Europe and suggested to us the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, down to 1898 when she 
foiled the attempt of Europe to form a 
coalition against us and when her ships 
stood between ours and the Kaiser’s in 
Manila Bay. A false view of history with 
resulting prejudices and animosities has 
been instilled into American youth. It lies 
deep-buried in our minds, unthought-of 
but alive, and to-day is causing us to push 
friendship away and to play into the 
hands of our enemies, of those who wish 
to see hostility between the American and 
English peoples. For those who have the 
anti-English complex and for those who 
sympathize with that element among the 
Irish people which has a “genius for 
grievance,’ the facts Mr. Wister sets 
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forth about the true attitude of the Eng- 
lish people in the Civil War and in other 
crises in our history will fail to have their 
full significance. But the one-sided and 
distorted views of history formerly taught 
as a patriotic duty must be corrected. 
Thirty years ago the public schools began 
to teach that alcohol is a national enemy, 
and this is one of the factors which 
brought about prohibition. The Social 
Hygiene instruction which is now being 
introduced is expected to contribute to the 
destruction of commercialized vice twenty 
or thirty years hence. The lesson is that 
if we want world peace, we must cease to 
implant in the minds of children hostility 
toward our closest kin and our best friend 
among the peoples of the earth. 


A Better Werld 


A Berrypr Worup. By Tyler Dennett. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 1920. $1.50. 

What is the central issue in human life 
to-day? According to this writer, it is to 
mobilize and use our moral and spiritual 
resources for peaceful and co-operative 
living. He has a vivid sense of the 
changing world, the change in nations, 
governments, and religions, and_ sees 
clearly that the League of Nations, if it 
is adopted, must, if it is to achieve any- 
thing, be itself a living, changing thing. 
It must manage to overcome the tendency 
to ossification which besets all institutions. 
We do not have a better and more Chris- 
tian treaty because we have not a better 
and more Christian world. The call is, 
then, to lay aside the doctrine of laisser 
faire in religion, to accept and go about 
the task of helping the world to think and 
feel straight on moral questions, to vital- 
ize the new international relationships 
and bring in “the idealism of the Christ.” 
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| THE HOME 


Sweet Home 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


The. little maid from Labrador 
Transplanted to a Southern zone 
Looks back with longing to the land 

That was her own. 


She careth not for blooming flowers, 
For running brooks and singing birds; 
She gives no thought to grassy fields 
With flocks and herds. 


She sees in dreams a house of snow— 
The dwelling-place she once has known— 
Where she has played with blocks of ice 
And toys of bone. 


Life’s earliest message still she hears, 
And wheresoever she may roam 

One song still echoes in her heart, 
The song of Home 


— 


David and the Lions 


ROSE BROOKS 


The next time David went to the z00, 
he ran straight to the lions’ house, stop- 
ping only to promise Polar Bear, who 
was now always ready to talk to him, to 
stop a few minutes on the way home, and 
to pause a minute before Hagle’s cage. 
But Eagle, hunched as usual on his perch, 
had his eyes shut, and David, though his 
feet made no noise on the grass, tiptoed 
softly away, his head tiptilted so that his 
troubled eyes looked straight up into the 
blue summer sky. 

“TJ wonder if he was asleep,’ whispered 
David softly to the treetops above him, 
“or whether he can’t even bear to see the 
sunshine on the grass. I s’pose this kind 
of a day makes him want to fly the 
highest.” 

Even if David hadn’t known beforehand 
where the lions’ house was, he would have 
had to ask no one the way, because from 
as far away even as Hagle’s cage he could 
hear loud roars. The doors of the house 
stood open at each end, and people went in 
and out, in and out. A tremendous roar 
greeted David as he stepped inside and 
stood still a minute to accustom his eyes 
to the grayer light. 

Another roar, so near and so loud that 
even David jumped and looked behind 
him. But no lion had escaped nor was 
about to overpower him. The roar came 
from the nearest cage. David’s eager 
eyes turned just in time to see a great 
shaggy-maned lion open wide his mouth 
and roar again till the house echoed. 

“Mercy! what teeth!” said David, as 
the huge red mouth snapped shut again. 
“Do you roar that way often? What 
makes you?” 

For answer the powerful great lion rose 
lazily to ‘this feet, his eyes never leaving 
David, and the longer he stared, the faster 
his long tufted tail whipped from side 
to side. 

“Who are you?” he demanded finally, 
in another mighty roar which showed all 
his white teeth. “The rest of you people 
can’t talk to us. How does it happen 
you can? If I could get through these 
bars!” 

David took one step backward, though 
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his unflinching eyes never left the lion’s, 
which glowed like two topazes. “I don’t 
blame you for feeling that way. I s’pose 
you would like to eat me in one bite. Any- 
way, I’m not one of ‘you people,’ ” he went 
on with dignity equal to the lion’s own. 
“T never just stared at you for fun, did I? 
This is the very first time I’ve come to 
see you, and when I tell you that just as 
soon as I can, I’m going to let you out of 
your cage, maybe you'll feel politer.” The 
lion was too surprised to answer; sur- 
prised to find at last a person, and such 
a little person at that, who could under- 
stand animal language; and more sur- 
prised at what the amazing little person 
was saying. 

“Oh, well,” he roared in a trifle lower 
tone, “of course you can’t. If I can’t 
break these bars, I’m sure you can’t,—but 
you're the first person, big or little, who 
ever felt that way.” 

“That’s just what Polar Bear and EKagle 
say,” said David, all friendliness again. 
“Polar Bear said in the very beginning 
that you’d all say the same thing, and 
you do. If you were home in your own 
jungle or desert and met me, would you 
eat me the minute you saw me?” 

Lion stopped whipping -+his tail and 
came as close to his bars as he could, the 
better to see this strange young person. 
“No,” he answered, his anger gone before 
David's friendliness. ‘We don’t kill for 
the fun of killing, and when we're 
hungry, we'd rather have animals than 
Man. It’s the same way with you, isn’t 
it? No, I wouldn’t eat you at one bite 
if you let me alone.” 

“Polar Bear said that, too,” said David. 
“Polar Bear must be very wise.” 

“Don’t mind my roars,” said Lion, shak- 
ing his mane and roaring louder than 
ever. “Go talk to Mother Lion and the 
cubs,” and Lion fell to pacing and padding 
up and down his barred cell, up a few 
paces, turn, back a few paces, nothing 
different, ever, not till the end of his life. 

David watched him. “I don’t see how 
anybody can think it’s fun to see him do 
that,’ he said to himself as his feet took 
him slowly to the next cage. “His cage 
is only about twice as long as he is.” 

In the next cage, stretched on the floor 
in careless ease, lay Mother Lion, relaxed; 
comfortable, purring. 

“Oh!” exclaimed David, delightedly, 
“the cunning things! ‘They’re just like 
big roly-poly kittens.” 

Mother Lion lazily opened her two 
great jewel eyes, stared full at David in 
surprise, and then, without moving the 
rest of her body, she began to switch her 
tail ever so slightly. 

Three lively young cubs, who had been 
cuffing and tumbling one another in a 
corner of the cage, instantly pounced upon 
Mother Lion’s inviting tail, shaking it, 
and rolling over and over in the game. 

“Never tired of playing,’ said Mother 
Lion, indifferently ; but David’s ears heard 
the note of hidden pride in her voice. 

“I never saw any baby lions before,” 
said David. “They’re very much like my 
kittens, only a good many times bigger.” 

“We're all cats together,” said Mother 
Lion, much more pleasantly than Father 
Lion had spoken. “Lion babies are a little 
smarter than your tame cat kittens, be- 
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cause they have their eyes open from the 
minute they’re born.” 

“They do! I didn’t know that,” said 
David. 

_ “Lots of things you don’t know,” said 
Mother Lion, less graciously. 

“T know that,’ said David, without 
rancor. “You feel pleasanter inside than 
Father Lion does, don’t you? What makes 
him roar so?” 

“Maybe you’d feel like roaring if you 
had to stay awake all day with people and 
noises around you, instead of sleeping all 
day and staying awake and roaring hap- 
pily, just because you can’t help it, all 
night.” 

“Would you like to live that way?’ 
asked David, in surprise. 

“Didn’t I just this minute say we're all 
eats together?’ asked Mother Lion, im- 
patiently. ‘“Isn’t that what your cat 
likes?” 

“But you aren’t angry,—you’re pleas- 
ant,” said David. 

“Oh, well,” said Mother Lion, at once 
mollified, ‘babies are babies, you see, even 
in a cage. I can’t help purring, just hav- 
ing them around.” And all the time she 
kept her tail waving and all the time the 
three cubs tumbled and romped. 

“IT s’pose if you lived in your own home, 
Father Lion would be happy,” suggested 
David. 

“Well,” said Mother Lion, shutting her 
topaz eyes to narrow slits, “even in our 
own home, when the babies are small like 
this, Father Lion can’t stand their end- 
less games. Fathers and mothers are made 
different, that way.” 

“He can’t? Oh, yes, I know they are!” 


‘said David, all in one breath. 


“But he’s always close by, in case of 
danger,” Mother Lion went on, closing 
even the narrow slits of her eyes. 

“They can’t any of them bear to keep 
their eyes open long,’ thought David. 
“He’s always close by,” he prompted. 

“Of course cubs grow up,” said Mother 
Lion, in a soft, purry voice, because now 
all three romping babies were curled up 
together for a nap. “When they’re 
through cutting teeth’— 

“Why, they’re just like real babies!” 
said David, delightedly. 

“They are real babies,” said Mother 
Lion, in a surprised tone. “As I was say- 
ing,’ when they have cut their teeth, 
Father Lion and I leave them alone long 
enough to bring them mutton. Then, when 
they’re a little older still, we all get up 
at twilight and go to the edge of the 
forest for supper. You’ve never lived in 
a fringe of woods bordering the desert?” 

“No,” said David. 

“Of course not,” said Mother Lion, com- 
passionately. “I knew from the color of 
you that you hadn’t.” Mother Lion’s eyes 
opened again, wide. “I can’t make you 
see a desert,” she said slowly. “It’s noth- 
ing at all like this cage, and that’s all 
I’ve seen since I can remember.” 

“I’ve seen pictures of deserts,” said 
David, hopefully. “They’re sandy.” 

“They’re golden-sandy, the color of us,” 
said. Mother Lion, drowsily, “and the sun 
shines down on us as we sleep all day 
hidden among brush-grown rocks or in 


patches of tall grass just matching our 


coats.” 
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_ “Td be thirsty,” said David. 
“Sometimes we sleep all day in the 
woods,” went on Mother Lion. “Thirsty? 


‘That’s part of being alive, to find the cool 


water at dawn when we go to bed, or at 


sunset when we get up, and to drink and 


drink.’” 
“But they do give you water here?” 
asked David, anxiously. 

“T should think you’d know it’s not the 
same!” said Mother Lion. 

“TI do! I do!” said David. “I just 
couldn’t bear it till I knew you had some, 
anyway. Won’t you please go on?” 

“There’s not much more to tell,” said 
Mother Lion, changing her position so her 
great head lay on her two padded front 
paws. “When the babies are about a year 
old, Father Lion teaches them to hunt. 
And then when they’re about three years 
old, they leave us and have families of 
their own.” 

“And you never see them any more?” 
asked David. 

“T didn’t say that at all,” said Mother 
Lion. “Of course we see them. And 
when we get old and our teeth are no 
longer very strong, they bring us food, it 


‘we can’t get it for ourselves, and lock 


after us a little.” 

“How do you know?” demanded David. 
“You're not old.” 

“It’s the Law of the Lions,” said 
Mother Lion. “We can remember the Law 
even if we do have to live in cages now.” 

“It’s the Law. of People, too,’ said 
David, slowly. 

“Ts it?” said Mother Lion, her yellow 
eyes full upon him. “How ean that be? 
If the Laws of Man and of Lions are in 
any one way alike, how can Man keep us 
here forever? Why doesn’t he understand 
how it feels to roam the desert under the 
stars and drink cold water of your own 
finding, and bring up your babies as they 
should be brought up? ‘Tell me.” 

“T don’t know,” said David. “I’m going 
to find out.” But he said it so softly that 
he had to repeat the words in a louder 
voice for Mother Lion to hear, because all 
this time Father Lion was making the 
house re-echo with his roars. 


Oriole Elm 


ARTHUR E: WILSON 


Three elm-trees stood guard at the 
front of Betty’s lawn. One was much 
taller and bigger round than the other 
two. But that wasn’t why Betty liked 
this tree more than the others. It was 
because of five hanging purses on it. The 
other two did not have a single purse. 

Why did Betty hang purses in a tree? 
And why did she put them all in one tree? 

Ah! there’s the secret. They were not 
her purses, but belonged to a pair of birds 
that Daddy called “Baltimore orioles.” 

Did the birds come from Baltimore? 
Long years ago, when Maryland 
had no people except possibly Indians, it 
was given to Lord Baltimore. His coat- 


: of-arms had colors similar to those of 
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point to the purses hanging in it as her 
proof. 

Early in the season there were only 
four purses there. One day toward the 
last of May, Betty was looking out of 
a window right on a clothes-line stretched 
from one corner of the house across the 
piazza to the other corner, and she saw 
Mr. Oriole light on the clothes-line and 
begin to pull at a piece of string that had 
caught on it. After a few jerks he got 
it free and flew away with it. 

What a handsome bird he was, with his 
jet-black head and upper back, orange- 
yellow breast, dash of white on his wings, 
and more of the orange-yellow on his 
tail and lower back! 

His taking the string set Betty to think- 
ing. Betty hurried to get the ball of 
twine and cut several pieces a foot or more 
long and threw them on the lilac bush 
and the clothes-line. 

Mrs. Oriole now came with her hus- 
band and each went off with a piece of 
string. Mrs. Oriole was not so handsome 
as Mr. Oriole. Across her head and shoul- 
ders was thrown a streaked brown shawl, 
while the rest of her feather dress was 
more yellow than his. 

Betty went out into the yard where she 
could watch them carrying the string into 
the big elm and working so busily on their 
home. After talking it over they decided 
the very best place for their home was on 
the very end of a tiny branch, where 
they tied it and bound it to three or four 
twigs so little that Betty wondered if 
it would be strong enough to hold the 
baby orioles when they came. When it 
was finished there it hung just like a 
deep, round pocket. Watch as closely as 
Betty could, she never saw Mr. Oriole do 
any part in the building. He carried a 
lot of fibres and straw to the place, but 
his wife wanted to do all the weaving 
and tying. He was just like the hod- 
carrier who takes the brick and mortar 
to the mason, and she was the artist 
who built it. 

In three days it was finished and Betty 
took Daddy to see it. “I should think 
they would have used one of those old 
nests,’ she said. 

“Perhaps the old ones were not strong 
enough after having been out all winter,” 
said Daddy. “Or perhaps they are like 
some people, never satisfied with the old 
but must have something new, even though 
it is hardly any different.” 

“Do you suppose they are the same 
birds that made the other nests?” asked 
Betty. 

“Yes,” answered Daddy, “for every year 
I notice our Mr. Oriole has the same kind 
of song, but those I hear up the street 
sing differently. So I think it is the same 
father that comes to us.” 

“Tsn’t it the same mother, too?” 

“I’m not so sure of that. You see, 
some birds choose new mates every year. 
Mr. Oriole comes north first. He comes 
to the old home, begins to sing to attract 
some mate, and soon one hears him, seems 
to like the location, and decides to be 
Mrs. Oriole for that season.” 

The next morning just before Daddy 
went to his office, he and Betty were 
standing on the front step, when Mr. 


Oriole perched on a wire across the street 
; » 
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and began to sing. His voice was strong 
and deep, and he made the whole neigh- 
borhood ring with his joyous song. Daddy 
imitated him. A minute later a robin, 
evidently thinking there were too many 
orioles in that vicinity, darted with wings 
outspread in angry fashion at the oriole. 
Mr. Oriole waited until the robin was 
within a few feet of him, then flew off 
the wire, and diving under the robin, 
made straight for Betty and Daddy. 
Betty thought he would hit them, but in- 
stead, he lifted himself above them and 
flew high over the house, singing as lustily 
as ever, with the angry robin in full chase. 

The new nest was so high up that Betty 
couldn’t see the little orioles after they 
were hatched. But it wasn’t long before 
she could hear them. For they talked 
oriole baby-talk all day long. 

School closed and vacation came before 
the birds were big enough to fly. By 
the time they did fly, Betty and her family 
were at their cottage by the lake. 

The very last thing she did before go- 
ing away was to run out to the big tree 
and say: “Good-by, Baltimore Orioles. 
I hope you will come again next year 
and build a sixth home in Oriole Elm.” 


Germany Must Pay for Dogs 

Every dog would hold his head higher 
if he knew that France is making Ger- 
many pay for twenty-six thousand dogs 
that the German soldiers either stole or 
killed. The German officers took good 
hunting-dogs to add to their own packs, 
and French dogs, trained to carry mes- 
sages or to haul light loads in earts, 
were set to work for their country’s 
enemy. All other dogs were killed. Ger- 
many must pay for them in full. 


The Earth’s Weight 

First and last, many large things and 
many small things have been weighed. 
Now scientists of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology explain how much 
the world weighs in tons. No, they didn’t 
roll it in on scales and tip the weighing- 
beam with iron weights, but they seem 
as sure of their figures as though they 
had. <A figure six followed by twenty-six 
ciphers is the number of tons. Of course 
you can write it, but in case you don’t 
know what to call such a long number 
when it is written out, it is “six sextillion” 
tons. 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, MRS. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, MD. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Escape Popularity or Die! 


This was the warning at the beginning of the 
Quincy, Ill., church fifty years ago 


“Tf this church,” said Dr. Joseph Rob- 
bins in a paper read on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Unitarian church, Quincy, 
Til., “cannot keep far enough in advance 
of the current religious thought around 
it to escape popularity and make the 
maintenance of it so difficult as to call for 
constant sacrifice, we may be sure that 
it has outlived its greatest usefulness, 
and equally sure that we have not been 
worthy of the example set by those who 
in poverty and weakness, and in face of 
hostile public sentiment, laid its founda- 
tion in faith and hope and courage fifty 
years ago.” 

That the Quincy church has lived up 
to this condition of escaping popularity, 
none familiar with its history can deny. 
Located in the county seat of a conserva- 
tive region, it has maintained itself and 
sent its roots far down in the souls of 
its adherents. Highty-one years ago, 1839, 
—an early time, as things are calculated 
in the Middle West,—Reyv. William G. 
Eliot of St. Louis, Mo., made a visit to 
the newly founded city and preached sev- 
eral sermons in the court-house.- The 
meetings roused the sleeping desires of 
a mere handful of people for simple and 
liberal views of Christianity. Under the 
stimulation of Rev. Mr. Huntington of 
Hillsboro, Ill., the interest was 
and on May 31, 1839, a society was or- 
ganized. The following year a church 
building was erected for about $1,100, one- 
fourth of which was contributed by the 
Unitarian churches in St. Louis, Mo., 
Worcester, Lowell, Duxbury, Fitchburg, 
and Cambridge, Mass., and Keene, N.H. On 


REV. EARL F. COOK, PRESENT MINISTER 


the first Sunday in December, 1840, Rey. 
George Moore of Concord, Mass., began 
his labors as the ‘first settled minister. 
The next fifteen years of the society 
were hard but happy. There were severe 
struggles to maintain financial health, yet 
that was done; and although a new meet- 
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ing-house was built in 1850, the church 
kept free of debt. During the whole 
period the orthodox churches attacked 
the new institution. They held series of 
meetings and used other influences to dis- 
courage and negate the liberalizing work. 
Disappointment often marked the faces of 
the members, until finally the energizing 
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denomination as well as in it. Since the 
beginning by Rey. George Moore, the fol- 
lowing men have served the church: Rey. 
Mordecai DeLange, Rev. William H. 
Fuller, Rey. Liberty Billings, Rev. Martin 
W. Willis, Rev. S. 8. Hunting, Rey. Will- 
iam Thorne, Rey. Frederick L. Hosmer, 
Rev. J. Vila Blake, Rev. Francis S. 


THE FOURTH HABITATION OF THE QUINCY CHURCH 


anoreased and independent stand of their minister, 


Thacher, Rey. Charles F. Bradley, Rey. 


Rey. Liberty Billings, filled them with]Thomas J. Horner, Rev. Samuel L. Elber- 


fresh vigor and hope. Instead of carry- 
ing on a defensive theological battle he 
became militant and waged a thoroughly 
aggressive one. 
were fruitful, for soon a large number 
of young men were gathering around him 
and isupporting the new church. 

In spite of the fact that quality was 
stressed instead of quantity, the society 
increased so rapidly in numbers that 
in 1857 the church building was not large 
enough to accommodate the congregation. 
Steps were taken to meet the need. Mr. 
R. 8. Benneson gave a lot for a new house 
of worship, and after the customary dis- 
cussion of plans the foundation was laid. 
On December 26, 1858, the building was 
dedicated. 

The subsequent years were character- 
ized by steady growth and civic helpful- 
ness. The church solidly established it- 
self in the community as a place where 
new truth and vital spirituality could be 
found. Such clubs as the Christian Union, 
the Helectie Club, the Robbins Club, Quid 
Pro Quo Club, Monday Club, and the 
Unity Club helped to keep the literary 
and social interests of the city as well 
as of the chureh alive. 

Not only has the church aided this es- 
sential invisible activity, but it has also 
contributed its share—and in proportion 
to its numbers often more than its share 
—to practical work. The Ladies’ Indus- 
trial Society, organized in October, 1867, 
and still active, has proved by deeds 
that its name is fitting. It has a long 
consistent record of “going about doing 
good.” 

Some of the ministers who have shared 
in this work are well known outside of the 


feld, Rev. Charles W. Pearson, Rev. 
Charles F. EHuiott, Rev. Richard F. 
Tischer, and Rev. Lyman M. Greenman. 


Apparently his efforts} The present minister is Rey. Earl F. Cook. 


The church building used ‘to-day is the 
fourth one of the society. It was con- 
structed in 1913 in a residential section 
of the city. Although modelled after the 


Unitarian church in Kansas City, it has 


its own distinctive features. The interior 
is being constantly improved and as a 
creation of beauty is a great aid to wor- 
ship. The large window in the chancel, 
known as the Founders’ Window, has a 
simple scene from one of the local parks. 
In the foreground are Indian mounds, 
and in the background the Mississippi 
River and the blue of the distant sky— 
the whole work suggesting not only the 
actual scene itself but also that freedom 
and openness and ‘call of the wide hori- 
zon” which liberal religion tries to foster. 

As a city Quincy is not situated on the 
present large arteries of trade and com- 
merce and is therefore somewhat iso- 
lated. In recent years it has not ex- 
panded and in some measure this has 
naturally affected ‘the church. Never- 
theless the society has continued its work 
and kept the liberal message before the 
people. The members are not forgetful 
of the past and of shouldering their re- 
sponsibility for the future. There is still 
the task of maintaining and extending 
a progressive and unpopular” religion, 
of being a leaven in a small nook of cre- 


ation for real democracy in life and 
thought, and of making the church a 
centre from which all manner of spiri- 
tual health and social vitality may, radi- 


ate into the community. 
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Cancel Your Obligation With a Check? 


Do alleged religious liberals think they can 
serve the world by proxy? 


W. A. VROOMAN 


Some people say the religious liberal 
is often more liberal than religious. Why 
is this true? One answer is that he has 
lost interest in the old forms of religion 
without gaining enthusiasm for the new. 
Dogmatic Christianity repels him,. but 
spiritual Christianity does not attract him. 
He shows the effect of orthodoxy. The 
only cure for him is the Unitarian church 
and the Unitarian faith. 

At the heart of all progress is a dy- 
namie faith. At the heart of every faith 
is an idea. A nation indoctrinated with 
the idea of military supremacy may 
menace the peace of the world. The idea 
of exclusive salvation may establish an- 
other Inquisition. The idea of economic 
materialism may sacrifice humanity for 
profits. The idea of the futility of all 
religion may make money-worshippers. 
But a people indoctrinated with the idea 
that it is a sacred duty to make reason 
and the will of God prevail under the 
leadership of Jesus, will regenerate the 
world. The liberal becomes a religious 
liberal only as he catches the fire of gen- 
erous enthusiasm that burned in the 
hearts of Jesus and the prophets. 

In religion it is customary for the chil- 
dren to be taught the parents’ creed. That 
is natural and right. The home is the 
starting-point of the physical, intellectual, 
and moral life. Parents ought faithfully 
to teach their children to venerate the 
religion of the home. Neglect of religious 
instruction in order not to bias a growing 
mind is usually laziness camouflaged as 
liberalism. What other subject is neg- 
lected for a like reason? Instruction in 
any kind of religion that trains the heart 
in reverence and moral discipline before 
God is a better preparation for life than 
the broadest culture that leaves the heart 
untouched with a sense of the divine love. 
A home without. any religion, however 
liberal, is a dangerous place for a child 
to be born in. Parents pauperize their 
children who nurture their bodies, and 
starve their souls. 

A liberal believes clearly, definitely. He 
is not like Tomlinson in Kipling’s story, 
who achieved such neutrality and indif- 
ference that neither Saint Peter nor Satan 
could tell whether he belonged to God 
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or the devil. A complacent neutrality of 
this kind may be an insipid sweetness 
or sleeping strength. It is not liberalism. 
It is better to beat the big drum of a 
blood-and-fire salvation than to smoke the 
pipe of selfish ease and godless indiffer- 
ence, doing nothing to establish the reign 
of God in the hearts of men. Liberal re- 
ligion says ‘this with emphasis. 
Liberalism in religion is not indifference. 
The true religious liberal does not find 
all churches alike because he shares the 
convictions of none. Mere negation or 
neutrality appears to him frivolous. He 
loyally identifies himself with the truth 
that illumines his reason and conscience 
and seeks the fellowship of those whose 
faith he shares. He does not isolate him- 
self from all churches because he has had 
an unfortunate experience in one. He is 
opposed to all infallible authorities, be- 
cause they are the foes of liberty. He 
trusts the fate of every idea to the ver- 
dict of free minds. As light is to his 
eyes, so is truth to the mind of man. But 
to see clearly, he avoids colored glasses. 
He would revise the beliefs of yesterday 
by the discoveries of to-day, and defends 
with equal vigor his own or another’s 


liberty. He is no idle spectator of re- 
ligious activities, but a player in the 


game, strong for his own side, but glad 
only when truth wins a goal. He believes, 


whatever may be the merits of fiction, 
that religious faith should be founded 
on facts. 


Unitarian Christianity is the product 
of liberal religious faith. Fragments of 
it are now distributed as spiritual food in 
almost every church. The old mytholog- 
ical drama of redemption by blood from 
the doom of hell becomes epic poetry and 
not historic reality. The spiritual reali- 
ties of life remain to be interpreted in 
modern terms to modern men. Charles 
Foster Kent of Yale University speaks 
for modern students when he says in his 
“Life and Teachings of Jesus:” “Accord- 
ing to the oldest gospel records, it was 
by Jesus’ work as Friend, Brother, and 
Teacher, that he delivered men, not from 


an angry God, but from servitude to false 


ideas and wrong habits. He saved them, 
not by magic or miracle, but by teaching 
them how to find their Heavenly Father 
and the true life, as Jesus himself found 
it, in the service of God and man.” Here 
is the heart of modern Protestantism, and 
Unitarians should unite to make it ef- 
fective. 
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Christianity is a religion of incarna- 
tion, not of a mythical “man from 
heaven,’ common to all ancient beliefs, 
but of the divine life and love in every 
man. It is a religion of redemption, not 
from the wrath of God by the blood of 
man or beasts, but from the power and 
love of evil, through the union of men 
with God in self-sacrificing service, until 
ignorance, injustice, and every form of 
degeneracy and wickedness have been 
overcome, and love, truth, righteousness 
are all in all. It is a religion of social 
justice, for it demands that every man, 
as a condition of his own salvation, shall 
observe the Golden Rule and help to or- 
ganize it into the life of the world. It is 
a religion of the Lord’s Prayer. It is a 
religion of sustaining grace, for it shows 
how the God who holds the stars in their 
courses and who made Jesus and all great 
Christians strong, will give moral victory 
and comfort to those who seek him. It 
is a religion of spiritual evolution, and 
an apostle wrote, “It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be.” 

A practical, ethical, socially redemptive 
Christianity is the great need of the 
world. Nothing would produce so much 
happiness in the world as more of the 
Christian spirit. Such a religion it is 
the duty of good citizens to study and 
help to establish effectively, permanently. 

This requires effort. Religious liberals 
must have enough faith to inspire effort. 
They cannot prefer to sit on the fence 
and watch the game. They may not ap- 
prove without taking action. To motor, 
to golf, to play, to chase the flying dollar, 
is good sport, but they dare not grudge 
an hour for the more serious purposes 
of religion. ‘They cannot have liberty 
without responsibility. Is it right for 
them to leave the pews of the churches 
empty and thus discourage the souls of 
ministers and the devoted lay workers in 
the churches?: Can they cancel their obli- 
gations with a check? 

Millions of dollars without man-power 
will not make Christianity effective in 
the world. Man-power is the indispen- 
sable factor of a successful church. When 
men fill up the pews and radiate the en- 
thusiasm of their faith in the ideals of 
Christianity their money will get results. 
The fire of Christian love is communi- 
cated by the hearts and hands of men. 
The most fatal mistake in the world is 
for religious liberals to think they can 
Christianize the world by proxy. 


PLYMOUTH 


All Unitarians and their friends who may visit Plymouth this summer are cordially invited to 


Ye Olde Parannage 


on Leyden Street, Plymouth 


conducted by the American Unitarian Association as a rest house and meeting-place for those 
who will visit this historic landing-place of our forefathers. 
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The Precious Spirit of Meadville 


Cordial impressions of the great anniversary 
by one who has long loved the School 
and served the church 


The spirit of Meadville lives and grows 
as the years go by. It is a spirit of free- 
dom, of love of truth, of progress, and of 
fellowship. How deep it is, and how per- 
vasive, must have been felt by every 
alumnus and every visitor at the recent 
celebration of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Theological School. 

The first impression on arrival at the 
familiar campus was one of pleasure over 
the cordial welcome offered by faculty and 
students and the adequate provision made 
for the guests. As always, the church did 
its full share with the School in offering 
hospitality and unnumbered courtesies. 
The dinner served by The Alliance at the 
church, the reception by President and 
Mrs. Southworth, and the Anniversary 
dinner on the closing day were special 
features of this hospitality, but it was 
felt everywhere, in the interested service 
given by the students in Hunnewell Hall 
and most of all in that genuine courtesy 
which kept the programme to schedule 
time. 

Each one who came rejoiced in the 
large attendance of alumni and former 
students. A small fellowship of religious 
workers offers this advantage, that each 
one has personal acquaintance with all 
the rest. Ministers from Boston and 
Los Angeles, Charleston and Cincinnati, 
Rochester and Hanska, Erie, Clinton, and 
Arlington, graduating from classes that 
ranged over thirty years, know each other 
and are friends in a common cause. All 
found the familiar hilltop improved but 
not greatly altered. The trees are older, 
the members of the faculty younger. Time 
touches with tender fingers the School, 
which is now seventy-five years young. 

The alumni of Meadville felt a just 
pride in the programme offered for this 
occasion. As the report of proceedings 
given in THE ReGIsTEeR has already shown, 
speakers were present from five educa- 
tional. institutions,—Pratt of Williams, 
Dodson of Washington University, Henry 
Preserved Smith of Union, Emerton of 
Harvard, and Soares of Chicago Univer- 
sity. Added to these were addresses from 
three members of the Meadville faculty 
and the president’s address at the closing 
session. The programme dealt with 
themes of theological science, the history 
and the philosophy of religion, the Old 
and New Testaments, church history and 
systematic theology, religious education 
and ethics. Hach speaker was eminent in 
his own field, interpreting with keen in- 
sight the events of the past and using 
them to indicate the line of future prog- 
ress. Deep subjects were touched with 
subtle humor, illuminated with concrete 
illustrations, presented in masterly and 
attractive style, and permeated with the 
vital personalities of the speakers. There 
was clarity with depth, and vision with 
knowledge. How distinctly at one with 
them and with each other we were as we 
listened! It was but another demonstra- 
tion of the essential unity underlying dif- 
ferences of outlook and association. To 
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the members of the faculty, past and pres- 
ent, was given that especially cordial and 
tender greeting we give to our own— 
among whom are included Prof. Henry 
Preserved Smith, formerly on the Mead- 
ville faculty, now of Union, and Prof. 
Theodore G. Soares, whose courses at the 
University of Chicago are each year a 
part of the work of the summer quarter 
of the Meadville School. 

Part of the anniversary celebration was 
necessarily, and rightly, reminiscent. The 
history of the School, the memory of 
former students and members of the fac- 
ulty, were much in-our minds. We saw 
ourselves, and others, in strange and un- 


familiar guise, in the pictures of the vari- 


ous classes. The generous fund contrib- 
uted by the alumni had made it possible 
to frame these pictures. So from the 
walls of the large class-room in Hunne- 
well Hall, not twenty centuries, indeed, 
but all the School’s long past looked down 
on us. At the dedication of the renovated 
and remodelled chapel the permanent past 
and the progressive present seemed to 
clasp hands. It was the same and yet 
another and better place of worship. The 
memorial of Harm Jan Huidekoper, the 
founder of the School, and the portrait of 
his daughter Elizabeth, its lifelong friend 
and patron, on the walls, and the pulpit, 
a memorial for Rey. Rush R. Shippen, 
D.D., and the reading-desk for Rey. Will- 
iam R. Chaffin, D.D., still happily with us, 
linked these spirits with our own in the 
service of consecration. 

We had a humorous view of the School 
as it was at its fiftieth anniversary in 
Mr. Boynton’s reminiscent talk. We heard 
the story of its founding in Dr. Christie’s 
fine word-pictures of that early time. Mrs. 
Kidder, in her after-dinner speech, gave 
us a charming account of the way in 
which those days and the people who made 
the School impressed the mind of a child. 

Again did memories crowd upon us 
when the alumni present walked together 
to the cemetery for a service at the lot 
where Dr. George L. Cary, former presi- 
dent of the School, and his wife, Profes- 
sor Gilman, Prof. Cyrus W. Christie, and 
one student and the child of another lie 
buried. The solemn words of devotion 
and the floral offering placed on Dr. 
Cary’s tomb in memory of them all re- 
minded us again that the memorial of 
virtue is immortal. Our hearts could say, 
in a solemn joy that matched the beauty 
of the spring world and claimed its mes- 
sage of renewed life,— 


“Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Though they are here no more.” — 


The closing note in this three days’ pro- 
gramme of stimulating thought and tender 
memories was one of progress. Meadville 
Theological School has its eyes to the 
front. It prepares for a ministry that ef- 
fectively meets the needs of a new day. 
That the address by President South- 
worth, at the session of Thursday, could 
point out the defects which still to some 
extent hamper theological education was 
evidence of the active desire and deter- 
mination to correct them. In this work 
of betterment Meadville is now at the 
fore and will always take a place of 
leadership. 
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The honorary degrees conferred at this 
service (published in THr Recister of 
June 17) were in recognition of pulpit 
ability, large ministerial service, scholar- 
ship, pioneer work in religious education, 
and effective ministry to new Americans. 
The crowning part of this impressive 
ceremonial was the moment when Prof. 
Clayton R. Bowen, alumnus of Meadville 
and member of its faculty, a rare scholar 
and a vivid personality, exemplar of the 
true Christian spirit of service and good- 
will, received the well-deserved degree of 
Doctor of Theology. 

Greetings to the School on this anni- 
versary were given in person by repre- 
sentatives of the national Unitarian -or- 
ganizations, and from other theological 
schools, colleges, and universities given 
by fraternal delegates in person. Some 
forty more were sent by letter. In pre- 
senting the greetings of Queen’s Theologi- 
cal College of Kingston, Ontario, Professor 
Morgan said, ‘“‘T'wenty years ago I should 
not have been allowed to give you this 
message.” Dr. Southworth stated, after 
all the congratulations from other educa- 
tional institutions had been received, that 
this was the first time that Meadville had 
received at one of its anniversaries greet- 
ings from theological schools of other 
religious fellowships. 

The world moves. There is a new out- 
look on religion and its ministry, a new 
attitude of friendliness, a desire for co- 
operation. More and more all theological 
schools will prepare men and women fitted 
to minister aright to the needs of human- 
ity, fitted to help correct the mistakes 
and adjust the relationships of the social 
order. The alumni are confident that the 
spirit of Meadville is abreast of the spirit 
of the new age. 


Dean Fenn Forecasts Changes 


In the character and work of Harvard 
Divinity School—Anniversary exercises 


PITT DILLINGHAM 
Secretary 

The annual meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Harvard Divinity School 
was held in Divinity Chapel on Wednes- 
day, June 23. The programme was as 
follows :— 

10 a.m., devotional service led by Rey. 
Alfred R. Hussey, 8.T.B. 1895, including 
the necrology, with discriminating and 
sympathetic comments of appreciation and 
prayer of consecration, by Rev. Charles T. 
Billings, S.T.B. 1890. 10.80, business 
meeting at which the following officers 
were elected for the year of 1920-21: 
President, Rey. Frederick L. Hosmer; 
vice-president, Rev. F. C. Southworth, 


D.D.; secretary and treasurer, Rev. Pitt 


Dillingham. Executive committee: Rev. 
Julian C. Jaynes, Rev. Charles T. Billings. 
Committee on relations of alumni to the 
School for the term of three years: Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Rey. C. R. Joy. 11.15, 
address, “John Robinson’s Farewell Ad- 
dress,” by Dean W. W. Fenn. 12.80 P.m., 
luncheon in the Common Room of Divinity 
Hall, followed by addresses by Rev. C. C. 
Rowlison, 8.T.B. 1895, Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord, 8.T.B. 1895, Albert Nicolay Gil- 
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THe WaySsIDE PULPIT 
THE FOURTH OF JULY 


This government, 
the offspring of 
your own choice, has 
a just claim to your 


confidence and support. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


bertson, S.T.M. 1920, and Dean W. W. 
Fenn. : 

Dean Fenn’s very valuable historical ad- 
dress is to be printed in the October num- 
ber of the Harvard Theological Review, 
so no attempt will be made at an inade- 
quate report, especially as THE REGISTER 
has already called attention to it in a 
recent issue. 

Another feature of the day was “a rep- 
resentation of the class of 1895: twenty- 
five years out,’ by three of its members, 
Messrs. Hussey, Rowlison, and Reccord. 
Mr. Hussey delivered a short sermon in 
connection with the devotional exercises, 
in which he blew a trumpet for the re- 
newal of the missionary spirit in response 
to the need of the hour. 

Mr. Rowlison and Mr. Reccord bore 
witness to the value of the old days in 
Cambridge, and brought a breeze of chal- 
lenge and optimism from the West. Mr. 
Rowlison as a progressive Congregational- 
ist found his church in La Crosse, Wis., 
an embodiment of his ideal taken from the 
Divinity School days, of federation and 
freedom,—a congregation representing 
many varieties of belief made a unit not 
by dogmatic agreement but through the 
common spiritual purpose of the Chris- 
tian Church. The Middle West, he said, 
was moving in this direction, making a 
new day of promise. 

Mr. Reccord said he hailed from a city 
now the fourth in the Union, where he 
had received the characteristic Detroit 
greeting to a new-comer: “This is the 
greatest town on earth for making money. 
What's your line?” This was followed by 
a prolonged and commiserating “Oh!” 
when he announced that his line was that 
of the Christian ministry. Along with its 
“get-rich-quick” spirit he found he was no 
longer in Springfield, Mass., where he had 
cordial relations with all of the other 
communions, but was in a city where his 
ecclesiastical fellowship was limited to 
two men,—the Universalist minister and 
the Jewish rabbi. 

So far from being discouraged by these 
difficulties Mr. Reccord exulted in his new 
field of opportunity with its chances to 
prove the gospel of the Divinity School 
that one can be a man of faith without 
putting an embargo on thinking and can 
be a free scholar and thinker without be- 
ing agnostic or indifferent in religion. 
Mr. Gilbertson, an Episcopalian, taking 


_ the degree of Master of Theology this year 


at the Divinity School, emphasized with 
usiasm the fact that no divinity school 
he country succeeded in bringing to- 
ler both in its student body and in its 
‘men representing such wide dif- 
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ferences in tradition and training. The 
uniting fact, he said, was the spirit of the 
impartial search for the truth, which was 
known abroad and drew men from the 
four corners of the theological world. 
Dean Fenn spoke briefly, intimating that 
within the next few years significant 
changes were likely to occur in the char- 
acter and the work of the School, and 
bespeaking the active and sympathetic 
interest of the alumni in its development. 


For Proper Celebration of Pilgrims 
Communities may recetve exact information 
and materials for all varieties 
of occasion 


BERTRAND BROWN 


The year 1920 is doubly significant, his- 
torically. It marks the three hundredth 
anniversary of two important events which 
led to the founding of the Republic of 
the United States of America. One is the 
signing of the Mayflower Compact and the 
landing of the Pilgrims; and the other 
is the meeting of the first American legis- 
lative assembly. 

On November 11, 1620, in the cabin of 
the Mayflower, a tiny bark lying off the 
Massachusetts coast, a little band of 
liberty-loving men from “Britannia” en- 
tered into what history has styled the 
Mayflower Compact. This agreement 
bound the forty-one adult males in the 
ship’s company into a civil body politic 
for the better ordering, preserving, and 
furthering of their mutual ends. And it 
provided for such just and equal laws and 
offices as should be necessary for the gen- 
eral good of the colony. 

Ten days later, so records Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot’s inscription on the Pilgrim Me- 
morial Monument at Provincetown, Mass., 
“the Mayflower, carrying one hundred and 
two passengers, men and women and chil- 
dren, cast anchor in this harbor sixty- 
seven days from Plymouth, England. 

“This body politic established and main- 
tained, on this bleak and barren edge 
of a vast wilderness, a state without a 
king or a noble, a church without a bishop 
or a priest, a democratic commonwealth, 
the members of which were straitly tied 
to all care of each other’s good, and of 
the whole by every one. 

“With long-suffering devotion and sober 
resolution they illustrated for the first 
time in history the principles of civil and 
religious liberty and the practice of a gen- 
uine democracy.” 

Meantime, uninformed of the Pilgrims, 
fellow-colonists of Captain John Smith 
had met at James City (Jamestown), 
Virginia, for the first American Legisla- 
tive Assembly. On July 30, 1619, they 
had thus broken ground for the founda- 
tion of the present democratic form of 
government in the United- States. 

This year (in 1920) these events are 
being commemorated in the United States, 
in England, and in Holland. In August, 
the origin of the Pilgrim movement will 
be celebrated in England. And early in 
September, meetings will be held in Hol- 
land in memory of the Pilgrims’ sojourn 
in that country. 

In September, a “second Mayflower” 

‘will set sail from Southampton, England, 
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to follow to the American shore the path 
taken by the original Mayflower. (But 
this second Mayflower will be modern, 
and therefore much more seaworthy than 
her smaller predecessor. ) 

This boat, carrying many prominent 
people of England, Holland, and the 
United States, will anchor in Province- 
town Harbor in late September. Its ar- 
rival will perhaps mark the crowning 
dramatic episode of the entire Tercen- 
tenary celebrations. 

These events will not be celebrated in 
the United States by the citizens of 
Massachusetts and Virginia alone, nor 
solely by the New England and South 
Atlantic States. Communities throughout 
America are planning to take this oppor- 
tunity to review the “foundation upon 
which the United States rests,’ and to re- 
emphasize those principles which these 
ancestors established, and which their 
sons, their followers, and their followers’ 
sons have handed down to us through 
our form of representative government. 

America is appropriating, from national 
and state treasuries, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to be used in plans for 
the commemoration. One plan is to erect, 
overlooking Plymouth Harbor, a colossal 
statue of Massasoit, the Indian chief who 
befriended the Puritan pioneer. Another 
is to set the Plymouth Rock, which in 
1741 was raised above the tide, in its 
original position. ; 

Seventy American cities, including New 
York, Chicago, and Boston, have started 
plans for their celebrations of the Ter- 
centenary. The Sulgrave Institution and 
the American Mayflower Council have 
been active in co-ordinating these plans. 

It will interest many readers of THE 
ReeisteER to know that Community Ser- 
vice (Incorporated), 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., has drawn up sugges- 
tions for the use of communities planning 
to celebrate. These have been distributed 
for the use of schools, churches, clubs, 
and general community groups through- 
out the United States and her territories. 
By writing to Community Service at the 
above address, individuals can secure 
without charge valuable information and 
counsel regarding suitable plays, pageants, 
tableaux, recitations, ceremonials, and 
music suitable for use in their communi- 
ties. 


THE ADDRESS OF W. S. KEY 


late of the Carolina Industrial School, Watha, 
cs is now 46 Cottage Park Road, Winthrop, 
ass. 


WANTED—Unitarian girl, not over 
twenty-five, living in Boston or suburbs, 
for position after August 1 in denomina- 
tional bookstore. Personality and willing- 
ness more necessary than experience. 
Some typewriting but no _ stenography. 
Apply by letter only to Employment Dept., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


WANTED —Unitarian girl, not over 
twenty-five, living in Boston or suburbs, 
of good education, with stenographic 
training and experience, for position in 
denominational house after August 1. 
Standard salary and very congenial sur- 
roundings. Apply by letter only to Em- 
ployment Dept., 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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_ We Will Tell America! 


The publisher of a great monthly 
magazine says the average “life” of a 
subscriber is only five years. Think 
what that means. Every twelve months 
one-fifth of the total list of subscribers 
falls away. If the circulation is fifty 
thousand, ten thousand are lost! 

These discontinuances are the serious 
concern of the circulation depart- 
ment. Many of them are due to the 
neglect of the subscriber to pay his 
bill. He isn’t dissatisfied. He wants 
to keep the periodical. He doesn’t 
realize his oversight until the magazine 
is missing. The thing gradually slips 
out of his mind. 

We have no such percentage of losses 
on THe Recister. One reason is, the 
reader of a religious paper makes a 
spiritual investment. According to our 
figures, the losses are less than one- 
half as great as those on a general 
periodical. But even that ought not be. 
The first of the month shows a list of 
names erased entirely too large for 
good Unitarians. About one-third of 
the number discontinued will be saved, 
because they will pay their bills. May 
we say to the two-thirds, we wish for 
their sakes as well as for ours that they 
would be prompt and careful. 

The paper has never been more inter- 
esting than it will be during the present 
summer. The denomination is well 
started on the Unitarian Campaign. In 
the next four months there will be 
many new and stirring articles about 
the Church. Remember, it is not a 
campaign for money, but money for a 
campaign. ‘This is the idea we want 
to get into the minds of our readers. 
The Unitarian job is to tell America! 
Our object is to convert America to 
the greatest religion in the world. 


THe CrircuLaTion MANAGER. 


| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


Cornelius Heyn is hereby commended to 
the ministers and churches of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for a probationary 
period of six months, ending January ub 
1921. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Committee for New 
England. 


Rey. Dr. Frank §. C. Wicks, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., writes as follows: ‘“Unitarians 
should be warned against one Robert H. 
Benham who represented himself to me 
as a member of the First Unitarian 
Church in Worcester, Mass., and is famil- 
iar with other Unitarian churches. My 
experience with him cost but five dollars.” 


Meetings and Conferences 


New Hampshire Unitarian Association 


New Hampshire Unitarians made a 
special pilgrimage to Andover, N.H., on 
June 27, for a summer conference and 
Sunday School Institute which continued 
throughout the week. The directors of the 
conference recommended to the churches 
that they close their services in the local 
churches. It was in the nature of an 
experiment, but it proved to be a great 
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success. Thirty automobiles all filled with 
people church-bound! It was a heartening 
sight as one automobile after another 
drew up to the little vine-covered church 
and the people went within. Concord, 
Franklin, and Manchester sent large dele- 
gations; Charlestown, Keene, Laconia, 
Lebanon, Milford, Nashua, Peterboro, Pot- 
ter Place, Walpole, and Wilton were well 
represented. The church was crowded to 
the doors, some two hundred and fifty 
people being present at the service of 
worship led by Rev. Otto E. Duerr and 
Rey. H. C. McDougall. Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley of Leominster, Mass., preached 
from the subject, “The Greatest of 
Prayers.” The women of Andover pro- 
vided a bountiful luncheon, after which 
the conference sessions were resumed, 
with President Frank C. Livingston in the 
chair. Rey. Minot Simons’s subject gave 
him an opportunity to make a stirring 
appeal in which he declared that “the 
world needs a church that can speak to 
the religious demands of to-day.” This, 
he affirmed, is our challenge. “We can 
and must make a big contribution to the 
spiritual needs of our age.” Such an op- 
portunity for real service now presents 
itself to Unitarians everywhere in the 
Unitarian Campaign,—a religious, educa- 
tional, and financial awakening to the 
needs of the hour. The treasurer’s report 
was accepted, and by formal vote the offi- 
cers of the conference were asked to serve 
until October, when the annual election 
is held. The representatives of the 
churches present all made encouraging re- 
ports of the outlook at home, and the 
conference closed a memorable day with 
a service of worship led by Rey. George 
F. Patterson, and a sermon by Rey: Otto 
Lyding, which was a heart-searching ap- 
peal for a more intimate and conscious 
knowledge of God, the Holy Father. It 
formed a fitting conclusion to a day of 
worship. H. Sumner Mitchell, Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 


Team-Work Wins 


DENVER, Cont.—Unity Church (Unita- 
rian), Rey. Fred Alban Weil: This church 
has just completed a very successful year, 
with increased attendance and subscrip- 
tions. An important factor has been the 
team-work among the ‘various organiza- 
tions for the welfare of the church. The 
central committee is composed of the 
presidents of the different organizations 
in the church, together with the chairman 
of trustees and the minister. This is a 
clearing-house for all church activities. 


Laymen’s League’s Work 


Mancuestrer, N.H.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Thomas J. Horner: One hun- 
dred and five names have been enrolled 
on the membership book as the church 
closes for the vacation. Among these is 
seorge Main, aged one hundred years 
and six months. His family still proudly 
show the deed which he holds for a pew 
in the Unitarian church of Concord, N.H., 
dated 1845. Another name is that of Miss 
Esther Parker, aged ninety-seven, who has 
since passed on, leaving the church $1,000. 
Still another is a grandmother of ninety- 
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four years. A condition existed here 
as no doubt it does in other old churches 
in New England. Until about 1897 no 
women members were recorded, and until 
recently no one was accepted as a mem- 
ber who had not paid pew rent for six 
months. A new article on membership 
recently adopted unanimously made this 
enrolment possible. The past winter’s 
work has been the most promising in the 
present minister’s experience. Besides 
over one hundred subscribers for THE 


Deaths 


BENJAMIN FAXON FIELD 

Benjamin Faxon Field, one of the foremost 
citizens of Northfield, Mass., passed away 
Wednesday, June 23. Funeral services were 
held in the Unitarian church, Friday the 25th. 
Flags were half-masted by a community which 
deeply felt his loss, and at the hour of services 
business places were closed. A trusted town 
official, he had also been commander of the 
Grand Army Post, Master of the Masonic 
Lodge for the appointed term, a trustee of the 
Dickenson Memorial Library, and always a 
constant attendant and supporter of the Uni- 
tarian church. Into these activities he brought 
the wisdom gained by a wide experience in 
foreign lands as well as in the United States. 
All he did was done with conscientious care, 
thoroughness, and a handsome completeness. 
He never knowingly evaded duty; uncomplain- 
ingly he bore heavy and sorrowful burdens. 
His nobility of soul, his manliness, was always 
to be discerned. 

Mr. Field came of the best of the old New 
England stock and he never failed to honor the 
finest New England traditions. His parents 
were Boston people, residents of Beacon Hill, 
his father, Benjamin Faxon Field, being con- 
nected with the well-known Tudor Mercantile 
Marine Company. It was while his father 
accompanied by his wife was on a trip to 
Europe looking after the interests of the firm 
that the son whom they named Benjamin 
Faxon Field, Jr., was born in Genoa, Italy. 
That occurred seventy-eight years ago, and 
when the birth in a foreign land was referred 
to it was whimsically added that it was in 
Palazzo Rossi. The young man was scarcely 
twenty years of age when, at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he.enlisted and was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant. Honorably dis- 
charged at the close of the war he was sent 
to India as supereargo on one of the many 
ships of the Tudor Company. For six years 
or so he remained in India and upon returning 
was caught in the closing turmoil of the 
Franco-Prussian War. For the entire period of 
the Commune he was shut up in Paris, 
suffering all the privations of the siege. Later 
he connected himself with the insurance busi- 
ness in Boston. Then, some thirty years ago, 
he made Northfield his residence, a town long 
endeared to all his people as a summer home. 
Here he married Miss Laura Pomeroy, who 
died about a year ago. Of the Field family 
there remain a brother, Mr. William D. Y. 
Field, and a sister, Miss Fanny Field. The 
funeral services at the Northfield church were 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. George L. Thomp- 
son, assisted by Rev. D. M. Wilson of Dover. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, Taz CHRISTIAN 
RecistTer, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be typewritten. 
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"REGISTER and a Laymen’s League formed 
of. fifty-three members, which financed 
the church’s current year in one after- 
noon, there is now a budding Y. P. R. U., 
and at the last meeting of the board of 
directors it was voted to employ Miss 
Bessie Christophe to give her whole time 
to the church as parish worker. The 
building up of the Sunday-school will be 
the first interest in the fall. Bequests 
to the amount of $20,000 have been made 
the past year. In closing for the vaca- 
tion last Sunday the minister thanked 
the people for their hearty co-operation 
and good-will, and said: “Only a _ begin- 
ning has been made. Now we must build 
on the foundation laid. All that has been 
done is in the way of preparation for 
what is yet to be done.” 


Fifty Years of Faithfulness 


Mitrorp, N.H.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
EK. J. Bowden: On June 24 the beautiful 
Milford Unitarian church was decorated 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the women’s organization of the parish. 
It is now an Alliance branch, but under 
the old name of the Ladies’ Christian 
Union it dates back to June 24, 1870. 

iends gathered by special invitation 
from far and near and partook of a supper 
which was served by the young people of 
the church. Mrs. Wallbridge, the presi- 
dent of the Milford Alliance, was in the 
chair. Mrs. Kate Ordway in an address 
on “The Past” gave an outline of the his- 
tory of the movement. For ten years 
before the building of the church the 
Ladies’ Christian Union helped to main- 
tain occasional services in Milford, and 
paid the first deposit to secure the site of 
the present structure. It was a record, 
amusing and inspiring, of heroic effort and 
perseverance. Mrs. Marion Robinson spoke 
on “The Present.” She told the story of 


the linking of the Ladies’ Christian Union |: 


with the national organization of the 
Women’s Alliance, and outlined its cur- 
rent activities in connection with the 
church school, the Postal Mission, and 
civic enterprises. Mrs. Lizzie Dodge, for 
“The Future,’ spoke a few stimulating 
words of forecast. “The victories of yes- 
terday are a challenge for to-morrow.” 
“We should know our religion and spread 
its message.” “We can do it; we must do 
it; we will do it!’ Others taking part 
were Mr. Bowden, Mrs. Bowden as super- 
intendent of the church school, Miss Stella 
Beard in behalf of the national organiza- 
tion, and Miss Richardson, who has taken 
her Milford inspirations to the church in 
Denver, Col. Greetings were read from 
many who could not be present, notably 
from Rey. Charles W. Casson, who traced 
the origin or development of most of his 
ideas to Milford days. A life membership 
in the American Unitarian Association 
- was presented to Mrs. J. BE. Webster in 
token of gratitude for many years of bril- 
liant service as president and secretary 
of the movement. And all gave a tender 
and hearty welcome to Mrs. Abby Rich- 
’ ae ab the ‘only one of six 3 
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Spirit and grace that most young folks 


might envy. Fourteen members newly en- 
rolled for the occasion are a guarantee 
that the Milford Alliance Branch will 
still carry on. 


Personal 


Rey. William H. Drummond in a letter 
from London, dated June 15, says: “Mr. 
Strong, president of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, is making a fine impression 
here in England, and if I mistake not, 
there will be the beginning of a Laymen’s 
League movement before he leaves us. He 
is also doing a great deal for the cause of 
Anglo-American friendship, and for this 
he has exceptional opportunities. The 
English Speaking Union gave a dinner to 
him and Major Pitman at the House of 
Commons the other evening. Last Friday 
he and I were the guests of the Social 
Union of our Hampstead congregation, 
and the subject was ‘America.’ ” 


Transylvanian Relief 


The following contributions are grate- 
fully acknowledged :— 


Previously acknowledged........... $40,655.12 
Unitarian Church School of Concord, 
N.H., additional 20.00 
Unitarian Society of Barnstable, 
WER raavccsscs 6. 0 on Ee clave, oeeeiprenaliree 


“North Adams, Masse’... . segs sets « 1.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian 

Church, Los Angeles, Calif....... 10.00 
PAO) BIBLEES” «2...» lepers yeu sanlee iene 5.00 
Misa, Alice B. Symmes... ..sawess sc 3.00 
Eee ROI i cic c sie stede's striate ceed Le eeee 10.00 
First Unitarian Society, Chicopee, 

PAA BESS fey ire ie cinn)-ard:olol ake 016 aibnn e eeeeaet ae 23.00 
First Parish, Brookline, Mass....... 25.00 
iy atta Church School, Sioux City, rat 
Miss Harriet. G.  Lewiss:.'s cease nastens 5.00 
Sunday-school of Second Unitarian 

Ghureh in Brookiyn, N:¥s<2.. 5.00 
First Congregational Unitarian So- 

elety, Lebanon, IN-H.:(.). ces aces 20.00 
Miss Adelina May....... eo eees eee 5.00 
First Congregational Society, Little- 

TOT, NEAGS ., «20% j0-Keei sata ria ae 18.85 
Mr. and Mrs. William C. Lee....... 5.0 
Mr.and Mra, R.. Ps Clapp ssicsce se 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Northside Unita- 

rian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa...... 20.00 
Mrs. W. B. Dressell 20... . .2@sakreni- 2.00 
Margaret: Pinney <oiciet. ost vie ctete viele 2.00 
imma |Do Newhall... 0< . cstvelsis ates 25.00 
The Unitarian Church of Lynn, 

NTRS lS ocd Sel cus bs os ateleeeeas, © 75.00 
First Unitarian Church, Victoria, 

ase ie ehard oo oa 6 ahaha in 0's Sana e Raat ats 10.00 
Mary LORRY Ah vie: ee ce SBIR co cic eee 300.00 
Mrs... Mary. 1). Sbhagvare » »svioome nee 25.00 
Bertha A... Palmer caemn:. « «anpieaeraeles 10.00 


First Unitarian Chureh, Des Moines, ~ 
Ia., additional 
First Unitarian Society, 


ee ee ey 


Mass., additional 1.00 
Mrs. J. G. be 50.00 
Charles W. Brown. 25.00 
F. N. Whitman...... 5.00 


Mrs. W. Scott Fitz 100.00 
Plymouth and Bay Conference...... 25.00 
Gira -Akerlund . .ctsn,!> « sieiareretounle 1.00 
Waltham, Mass., First Parish...... 25.05 
Miss Carolyn H,. .Saunders cae 25.00 


Sunday-school, Unity Church, North 


HSEOT, MARR. cintons) » 5 stesteruederatel le 10.00 
Craties, H. Stearns. : ...< aimee. eels 10.00 
MIBS Abby C, Clapinee. . crdeisemmnias ¢ 5.00 
RCCAn ee ee Land erakers...« « semitierte seis 5.00 
Jane M. Chandler...... @ shpiaceiaiarane vid 3.00 
Miss Dannie... Boyden... dccteetsterevere 3.00 
Through the Alliance :— 

Stockton, Calific PBranch sce sc/4 sis 5.00 

Springfield, Mass., Hvening Com- 

TAT BECO. 14):0: siege <6, «\ 5. caunegeineeant tn 3 10.00 

Jacksonville, Fla., Branch........ 5.00 
Salenie EV YOC\. o.<.<\staiele s!+ a:b steteisuamelaic 10.00 
Moward HH. Searlesi.:....«camesincieee 1.00 


$41,687.83 


Contributions -should be sent to Isaac 
Sprague, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Generations doing one thing well 


Orpin Desk 8” Pfd. 


Hstablished 1874 
Manufactures a full line of desks and 
office tables. 


Located on the water front in Bos- 
ton, combining the advantages of water 
delivery of lumber and truck delivery 
of -finished product. 


Net earnings over 6 times dividend. 
Stock is tax free in several states and 
protected by a heavy sinking fund. 


May we send you details? 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 


Stock Exchanges 
An Answer to John Robinson 
of Leyden 
By A Puritan Friend 


Now First Published from a Manuscript of 
A.D. 1609 


EDITED BY 


CHAMPLIN BURRAGE 
Sometime Librarian of Manchester College, Oxford 


HIARVARD THEOLOGICAL STUDIES Ix 


xili+ 94pages Octavo Stiff paper $2.00 


The treatise here published for the first 
time from a MS of the Bodleian Library 
not only contains the answer of John Rob- 
inson’s friend but also quotes a large part 
of Robinson’s own argument in defence of 
his separation from the Church of Eng- 
land. It is full of sharp and learned dis- 
cussion, and may well be the only docu- 
ment of any length relating to the Pastor 
of the Pilgrim Fathers left hitherto un- 
printed. 

Mr. Champlin Burrage’s discovery of 
the work has made it possible to bring it 
out at this appropriate time of the Tercen- 
tenary of the Landing of Robinson’s flock 
at Plymouth. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


19 Hast 477H Sv. 
New York, N.Y. 


67 RANDALL Hay 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Please patronize our advertisers 


PLEASANTRIES 


The Bore: “Yes, I don’t know how it is, 
but I feel thoroughly wound up to-night.” 
The Hostess: “How very strange! And 
yet you don’t seem to go!’’—Pearson’s 
Magazine. 


“T am raising your rent next week, Mrs. 
Brown,” said the landlord. “Oh, I am 
glad to hear that, sir, for I don’t know 
how on earth I shall be able to raise it 
myself,” replied the simple tenant.—Tit- 
Bits. 


Editor (of great American newspaper) : 
“Now that we have freedom of the press 
once more, what shall be our policy?? Pro- 
prietor: “Before we can determine that, 
we'd better have a meeting of our stock- 
holders.” —Life. 


“Please hurry,’ said the wife, im- 
patiently, to her husband. “Have you 
never buttoned a dress behind before?” 
“No,” replied her husband also im- 
patiently, “you never had a dress that 
buttoned before behind.”—Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, 


She was inspecting the newly furnished 
house of a certain genial profiteer. When 
she had seen all its glories, she turned to 
the host and asked, in all innocence, “But 
where are your books?” “Our books,” 
he replied; “oh, we keep them in the city, 
of course.’—Morning Post. 


With the added word that the homeless 
Belgians “had nothing on” him, a Sioux 
City, Ia., man advertised as follows: “I 
want a 3- or 4-room modern house, flat, 
garage, or barn to live in. No objection 
to living over a hen-house if the roosters 
are equipped with Maxim silencers. Ad- 
dress N-1.” 


A Pittsburgh chemist announces the dis- 
covery of a process for extracting sugar 
from sawdust at a cost of three cents a 
pound. Thus is Edward Lear vindicated :— 


There was an old man of the Rood 
Who said, “We use sawdust for food; 
It is cheap by the ton 
And it nourishes one; 
And that’s the main object of food.” 


—Springfield Republican. 


An agnostic collegian expressed some 
doubt to Whittier about the authenticity 
of the Bible. “I don’t believe in things 
I have not seen,” he said. The poet 
looked at him quizzically a moment and 
remarked, “Then thee does not believe 
in anything unless thee or thy friend has 
seen It?’ “INO. wir, | Lodo motes = Did 
thee ever see thy brains?” “No.” ‘Does 
thee know of anybody who has seen thy 
brains?” ‘No.’ “Does thee believe thee 
has any?” said the Quaker poet, his face 
all smiles. 


Late in his life some of Victor Hugo’s 
friends were talking with him, and, of 
course, about him. One said, “Streets 
ought to be named after him.” Another 
remarked: “Streets? Paris ought to 
change its name and be called Victor 
Hugo.” Another added _ scornfully: 
“Paris? Paris, after such a great man? 
No, indeed! France ought to change its 
name, and the whole country be called 
Victor Hugo.” The great writer then 
lifted his head, and with Jovian dignity 
spoke in tones of quiet, solemn conviction, 
“That will come in time,” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 
(1) Annual collections from churches and 


regular gifts from individuals for current 
pensions for aged ministers, and 


(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for }|* 


tts Permanent Fund held for it by the American 
Unitarian Association as trustee. ees James 
P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert Loring, 
Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., oa Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 

Only 81 churches gave last year. 
among the missing? 


UNITY 


JENKIN Ltoyp Jonss, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY ma :tirts forms 


JoHNn HAYNES — and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SuBscRIPTION Price $3.00 A YEAR 
Sampte Copies FREE 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Was yours 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet addréss West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Strect, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women moat undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago, Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standin ng. and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sourn- 
worTH, D.D., President, 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Gives thorough training for the ministry or for 
parish assistants. Rich choice of courses in all 
departments, including Religious Hducation and 
Sociology. Co-operates with Pacific School of 
Religion. Supplementary work at University 
of California. Ideal climate winter and summer. 
Generous scholarships for promising students. 
Correspondence invited. Terms begin August 
16 and January 10. For Register and further 
information address the President, Earn M. 
eee D.D., 2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, 
alif. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 


College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 


Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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Original and Selected 


London Letter of Fresh Religious Comment, by 
Albert Dawson . 

When the Name “ Unitarian” 
James T. Bixby . 

From a Presoher Sailing for England, by ‘Harry 
Foster Burns . 

Are You Dissatisfied With Your God? ing by 
Edmund H. Reeman . 

What the Play Is Like in Japan, ‘by Caroline 3 
E. Furness. . hk, 

Jerusalem Christians Protest Zionists’ i dares 

Escape Popularity or Die! 

Cancel Your Obligation With a Check? “by 
W.A.Vrooman . 

The Precious Spirit of. Meadville; Dean Fenn 
Forecasts Changes, by Pitt Dillingham 

For Proper Celebration of Pilgrims, by Bertrand 
Brown Pm ne a a 

We Will Tell America! 2; Cit eel 4 

Transylvanian Relief é 4°. « # @ «6 
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Literature 


The Novel-Reader’s Harvest-Time, by A. R. 
Hussey." so  Si-eia ein e's ste Ee ee 
Books 2 3°) ollie) St at net 


The Home 


David and the Lions, by Rose Brooks . . 
Oriole Elm, by Arthur E. Wilson; Germany 
Must Pay for Dogs; The Earth’s Weight . 


Poetry 
Sweet Home, by M. E. N. Hatheway. .. . 


Throughout the Church ...... 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Mass. (Masconomo Street). Services 10.30 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Union service with First and Second Churches, 
10.45 a.m. Sunday, July 11, Rev. Theodore D. Bacon 
will preach. 

FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Union service with Second 
Church and’ King’s Chapel in King’s Chapel, at 10.45 
A.M. 

FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Sunday, July 11, Rev. Bradley Gil- 
man of Boston will preach. Service ‘at lla.m. Visitors 
welcome. Take Dorchester tunnel car to Andrew 
Square, then surface car to Meeting House Hill. Ex- 
hibition of interesting Colonial objects. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reatster will 


bring an immediate reply. ‘, 
Address h, 
CIRCULATING DEPT. oa 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER ~ 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THn REGISTER 
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